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OUR NOTE BOOK, 

BY JAMES PAYN. 
Some enemy of the human race has been preserving the strains 
of the bagpipe by means of the phonograph. It is said (but 
this is incredible) that potted bagpipe is worse than the fresh. 
The réchaufféd sound is stated to resemble the other “ played 
through a gaspipe”; but that would at least prevent its 
dissemination. The most curious metamorphosis of sound I 
ever listened to was at a certain festivity at a country seat, 
where the antics of a clown made the brass band laugh through 
their instruments. Southey tells us in his “Commonplace 
Book ” (though it sounds strange enough) that the cattle—I 
suppose the Scotch cattle—like, the bagpipes ; but this is not 
on account of their harmony :—* As soon as the cows for the 
London market are turned into the meadows at Carlisle, the 
drover begins to pipe, at which signal they fall to grazing”: 
it is their gong for dinner. The effect upon the national ear 
is certainly inspiring. At the Battle of Quebec, Colonel Fraser 
defended the retreat of his regiment upon the ground that the 
pipes had been forbidden to play. “ Let them blow as they 
like if that will bring your men back,” said the General-—and 
it did bring them. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that 
the instrument is peculiar to Scotland. Falstaff tells us of 
something “as melancholy as the drone of a Lincolnshire 
bagpipe.” And Queen Elizabeth, though she probably never 
paid the piper, kept one. At one time the Irish bagpipe was 
very celebrated, and is described as “having a soft tone, so 
much so that music-books have been published with directions 
how to play on it.’ Father Mathew, however, and the 
temperance societies seem to have been the ruin of it. Perhaps 
this is fortunate! If the bagpipes were added to the present 
Irish discord, matters would be intolerable indeed. Evictions? 
Everybody would be evicted ! 





Mr. Greene Howell, Midville, Georgia, if what is reported of 


him is correct, may with truth be pronounced to be “one of - 


the most remarkable men, Sir, in our country.” He was born 
a “man of colour”—in quite another sense than that suggested 
by his “ first name”—and up to thirty years of age “had no 
idea that he would be anything but a black man”; but Nature, 
it seems, has had second thoughts about him, and is putting 
them in practice. He is now becoming slowly but surely a 
white man—but it occurs in patches. Mr. Swinburne tells us 
that man is “neither white as snow, nor black as a crow ; he 
is black and white, striped, dubious, piebald.” This is what 
has literally happened to Mr. Greene Howell: he is piebald. 
His hands (when washed) are already white; there are two 
patches of white on each ear ; and what was once rudely called 
his wool, springs from a white scalp. He began, it seems, to 
whiten at the top (as is the case with many of us), but the 
transformation is going on all over him; he grows lighter 


and lighter (like the winter mornings) every day: 
even his feet are turning out—white. He is described 
as “very intelligent,” but not sufficiently so to ex- 


plain the cause of this phenomenon. In a few years— 
if he is not interviewed to death—there will be no difference 
between him or any other white man, except that his hair will, 
I suppose, for his age, be rather curly. That “complete 
change” so often recommended by the Faculty has in this 
gentleman’s case been for once obtained ; the common phrase 
*he turned white” has had, for the first time, a literal 
exemplification ; and the alteration of hue appears to be agree- 
able to him. But suppose Mr. Greene Howell had turned from 
white to black, instead of from black to white, how would he 
have liked it then ? Some white men don’t even like turning 
grey. Weare told that it is very hard “to put oneself in the 
place of other people,” but in this case Nature herself has 
overcome the difficulty ; and, being so “ very intelligent,” Mr. 
Howell will, no doubt, be in a position to solve what anthropo- 
logists call “the race-problem.” “When I was only a man 
and a brother, my thoughts, my sensations, my emotions, 
were so and so ; now I am one of yourselves, they are different.” 
To the philosopher he will, therefore, be more interesting when 
the transformation has been fully accomplished ; but I can 
fancy others who will be more curious to see him in his 
present stage of evolution—piebald. 





A friend of mine at Cambridge, who has since made his 
mark in the world in quite another line of business, was as an 
undergraduate greatly given to theological speculation. He 
was immensely pleased one day at finding among the ancient 
heretics the very sect to which he, by rights, belonged. 
From that moment he was easy in his mind, and the more 
so because there remained not on the earth’s surface one 
human being who was of the same sect as himself. His case 
was peculiar; but, certainly, to some minds a creed has 
attractions in inverse proportion to the number of people 
who belong to it. “Three Persons and no Divinity” was, 
for some time, it was said, a fair description of the Positivists ; 
and when they grew in the revolving years to a round 
dozen they split into two factions of six apiece. Then 
came the Theosophists, who, though less select in numbers, 
have the great advantage of even a more unintelligible 
belief. They have a magazine of their own, which who- 
soever ventures to read, not being one of the elect, his 
head goes round, he loses his identity, and if, like the lady in 
the ballad, he has a little dog at home, is well pleased to be 
recognised by him. The statement that his “Ego will return 
to earth after 1500 years” or so, is no sort of comfort to him; 
he can make nothing of “the Secret Doctrine,” and he doesn’t 
know “a genuine Chela” from its counterfeit. As to the last 
matter, a most frightful thing has happened; it seems that 
the Theosophists themselves don’t know the difference, and 
have admitted unknowingly into their select and sacred body a 
Humourist. This person (I read with horror) has been making 
fan of them in their own organ, Lucifer ; and till his novel— 
for it was a serial story which was made the vehicle of this 
cruel jest—was finished they did not find it out. Even now 
(thank Goodness!) there is a hope that it may not be so. 





The editress still expresses her belief that “a Fellow of the 
Theosophist Society could hardly ridicule the body to which 
he belongs.” It is a thing too sacrilegious, too shocking, 
to contemplate ; but leading contributors have, in consequence, 
withdrawn from the organ in question, and upon my life I 
believe he is guilty. A funnier story than his contribution I 
certainly have never read. It introduces even the outsider to the 
Chela, who it seems is “a disciple of a Mysterious Brotherhood 
of Adepts living in the most inaccessible regions of a desert in 
the interior of Africa.” It is to these gentlemen, so far as I can 
gather from this remarkable tale, that the motion of the earth 
is due. They do it by will-power, and. “if they were to stop 
(willing) for a moment the sun would become as dark asa 
crow.” There is a leading character in the work called Mr. 
Puffer, who does anything but “ puff” the Theosophist Society. 
One would almost think that the “ Occult Brotherhood ” were 
persons (like ourselves) who don’t know what they are talking 
about. He does not spare even the “real affinities” which, 
when we have got tired of our wives, would seem to be such 
excellent substitutes. There is no pathos in the story, but the 
defence of it by the editress of the magazine is very pathetic. 
“ It is,” she admits, “of a tragicomical character ; but this un- 
fortunate circumstance is due to the fact that life itself is a 
tragedy mixed with a great deal of comedy.” If “ The Talking 
Image of Urur,” however, is a mirror of human life, life is 
neither tragic nor comic, but a screaming farce. 





It seems only necessary for any habit or custom to be 
popular and harmless to become now-a-days the subject of 
invective. The meddlers and muddlers, who attack everything 
which gives pleasure to people other than themselves, increase 
and multiply among us like mites in a cheese. Because some 
can’t smoke tobacco without being sick, cigarettes, they say, are 
deadly to everybody ; because others dare not trust themselves 
to take a glass of wine lest they should swill a bottle, every- 
one who mixes claret with his water at dinner is a dipso- 
maniac; to play a rubber of threepenny whist is to be a 
gambler ; to eat a chop, instead of confining oneself to a diet 
of herbs. is to brutalise one’s nature. If our proportion of 
fools has not increased since Carlyle numbered the people, 
those who make it their business to interfere with that of 
other people are certainly much more numerous. The fact of 
these being by their own confession utterly ignorant of the 
practices they denounce never gives them pause. They are 
virtuous, and, therefore, there shall be no more cakes 
or ale. There is, they say, no “sin they are inclined 
to”; but they do not hesitate on that account to 
“d—— those they have no mind to.” I am not, how- 
ever, quite so certain of their innocence as I am of their 
ignorance. Even Anti-everythingarians must have their 
peccadilloes, and some day or another they will irritate honest 
simple folk into investigating them. It would not much 
surprise me to find that these gentry whoin public are always 
straining at gnats, may in private swallow camels. 





The last crusade—scientific, of course, and based on the 
highest principles—is directed against Baby Talk, which is 
gravely asserted to be not only folly, but an obstacle to the de- 
velopment of speech. It is folly, of course; so are the fairy- 
tales that are told to children, and a number of other things 
that have only grace and tenderness to recommend them ; 
but it is not the stultifaction born of pomposity and the 
being educated beyond one’s wits. If it delayed the 
development of speech in some people so that they never 
could speak (on platforms) at all, it would not be an effect to 
be regretted. These new Crusaders, of course, never read 
“Hard Times,” or they would discover that Mr. Gradgrind 
has had the priority of ideas in this matter. It is quite 
amazing how Dickens foresaw the immigration of the birds 
of this particular feather and described them before they took 
wing ; but what is still more wonderful is that when people 
are couscious of a want of sympathy with tenderness and 
childhood, and the fond ways of women with their young, 
that they should blurt it out to their fellow-creatures as if it 
were something to be proud of, and even endeavour to inoculate 
others with their imperfections. For my part, Iam a miserable 
linguist, and very bad at baby-talk ; but I would rather listen to 
the broken love-language of a mother to her child than to any 
lecture by an Anti-everythingarian, though in English as 
clear as the glass of water by his side, and as full of himself 
and his fad. 4 


There are times of regret and times of rejoicing for many 
of us that we did not embrace this or that pursuit in life 
which once offered itself instead of our present calling. At 
one time I attended theological lectures, with the intention of 
becoming a divine—a profession which some of my friends 
were good enough to say, with more vigour than grace of 
expression, would have suited me “down to the ground” ; 
while others again threw up their eyes and their heads at the 
notion, as though there were something unsuitable in it. For 
my part, I could never come to any conclusion in the matter. 
There have been pros and cons about it. However blameless 
and excellent a man may be, it strikes one that he should not 
be a clergyman unless he possesses some gift of eloquence; 
whereas, whenever I stand up to say a few words in public 
my poor head goes round, which renders one a ridiculous 
spectacle ; and a divine should never be ridiculous. As long as 
I sit down I can talk like anybody else ; but the perpendicular 
attitude is fatal to my powers of speech. I don’t suppose I 
should have been allowed to sit in the pulpit; though even in 
the dock, I notice that criminals who can show cause for it 
are “accommodated with a chair.” Moreover, I was always 
conscious of weakness in connection with metaphors and 
similes, with which all sermons are so plentifully strewn—I 
have wondered where preachers got them from, and supposed 
it was a natural gift which shows a man’s aptitude for the 
ecclesiastical calling. Ordinary folk can never lay hands on 
a metaphor ; if they try, itis a failure. I observe that a famous 
physician, giving his opinion recently on the state of mind of 


a lady patient, pronounces her “ as mad as a hatter”; while an 
equally eminent doctor on the other side affirms her to be 
“as sound as a roach.” Other folk can never get beyond 
“ like bricks,” or “like anything,” which, as rhetorical images, 
are poor and vague. But a book has just been published full 
of “Similes for Sermons,” of which I may say (as ancient 
Lotharios whisper into forbidden ears), “If we had met earlier, 
it would have altered my life.” Fortified by “ fifteen hundred” 
similes, I think I could have faced a congregation. Among so 
many, one would hope that no clergyman in the same town 
(or, worse still, in the same pulpit in the morning which one 
occupied oneself in the afternoon) would cull the same flower 
of fancy from this admirable work on the same day. That, 
of course, would be possible ; there would just be what persons 
who would not be likely to be present at any such ecclesiastical 
catastrophe, would call the “ off chance” of it. 





In a northern town, in which it was once my privilege to 
dwell, there were two great preachers, who, though they 
doubtless loved one another, were not of the same persuasion, 
and between whom there existed a certain rivalry. Upon 
occasions of missionary enterprise and the like, great efforts, 
which were sometimes successful, were made to bring them 
both on the same platform ; but—you may take a horse to water 
and yet not persuade him to drink !—a speech apiece was never 
got out of them. It was foolishly supposed (as in the case 
of g§ydney Smith and Theodore Hook, who never met but 
once) that they were afraid of one another, and did not want 
comparisons to be drawn as to their respective gifts. But the 
real cause why one would not speak after the other was that 
each had a favourite metaphor of his own—it had a rock 
in it, and a sea-gull, and a lighthouse with a revolving light— 
and it was, unhappily, the same metaphor. Directly that 
revolving light made its appearance in the address of one of 
these divines the other lifted up the skirts of his robe and left 
the platform. False doctrine was bad enough, but only what 
one would expect ; the infringement of copyright in metaphors 
was not to be endured. 








THE COURT. 

The Queen has taken walks and drives daily. Princess Louise 
(Marchioness of Lorne) and the Marquis of Lorne arrived at 
the castle on Feb. 20. Field-Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala, 
and the Right Hon. Sir Michael Hicks- Beach, M.P., also 
arrived at the castle, and had the honour of dining with the 
Queen and the Empress Frederick and the Royal family. 
The Right Hon. Sir W. Marriott, Q.C., M.P., Judge Advocate- 
General, arrived at the castle on the 21st, and had an andience 
of her Majesty. The German Ambassador and Count Leyden, 
Secretary of Embassy, had the honour of dining with the Queen 
and the Empress Frederick and the Royal family. On the 22nd 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava and Lady 
Helen Blackwood arrived at the castle. The Marquis had an 
audience of her Majesty. The German Ambassador and the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Dufferin had the honour of dining 
with the Queen and the Empress Frederick and the Royal family. 
Lady Helen Blackwood had the honour of joining the Royal 
circle in the evening. The Eton College Musical Society. 
numbering about two hundred performers, had the honour of 
singing before her Majesty on the 23rd Stanford's setting of 
the Poet Laureate’s “ Revenge,” and a selection of their school- 
songs (chiefly those that were given on the night of the 
torchlight manceuvres on the occasion of her Majesty's 
Jubilee). The performance took place in St. George's Hall. 
Her Majesty expressed her approbation to the Rev. Dr. Warre, 
the head-master, and to Mr. Barnby, who conducted the music. 
Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) and the Marquis of 
Lorne left the castle. The Greek Minister and Mr. Holzmann 
had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Empress 
Frederick and the Royal family. On Sunday morning, the 
24th, the Queen, the Empress Frederick, and the Royal 
family and the members of the Royal household, attended 
Divine service in the private chapel. The Dean of Windsor 
officiated, assisted by Archdeacon Farrar, who preached the 
sermon. Sir Theodore Martin arrived at the castle, and had 
the honour of dining with the Queen and the Empress 
Frederick and the Royal family. General the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry and the Hon. Lady Ponsonby and the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar were also invited. The Queen and the Empress 
Frederick, with Princess Beatrice and Princesses Victoria, 
Sophie, and Margaret of Prussia, left Windsor Castle on the 
morning of the 25th, and arrived at Buckingham Palace at 
twelve, subsequently driving to the studio of Mr. Boehm to 
inspect the statue he is preparing of the Emperor Frederick. 
The Queen and the Empress Frederick afterwards paid a visit 
to the Duchess of Cambridge. ‘The Empress held a farewell 
reception at Buckingham Palace later in the day to a select 
number of special friends. The Queen held the first Drawing- 
room of the season at Buckingham Palace on the 2(ith. There 
was a very large attendance. All the members of the Royal 
family and the ladies who are of the immediate Court circle 
wore deep mourning. The Princess of Wales and Princesses 
Louise, Victoria, and Maud of Wales dined with their Majesties 
the Queen and the Empress Frederick at Buckingham 
Palace. The Empress Frederick and Princesses Victoria, 
Sophie, and Margaret of Prussia left the palace shortly before 
six o'clock in the evening on their return to Germany. ‘The 
Queen accompanied the Empress to Charing-Cross Station, 
where her Majesty and the Princess of Wales, Princesses 
Louise, Victoria, and Jiaud of Wales, Princess Louise 
(Marchioness of Lorne), the Duchess of Albany, Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, and the Marquis of Lorne 
took leave of the Empress Frederick and the Princesses. 

The Prince of Wales went to Monte Carlo on Feb. 21, and 
spent two days at the villa of Sir Frederic Johnstone. He 
returned to Cannes on the 23rd ; and on Sunday, the 24th, 
with the Duke of Cambridge, attended Divine service at 
St. George’s Chapel, which was crowded. Sir Julian and Lady 
Goldsmid gave a dinner and reception in honour of the Prince 
and the Duke of Cambridge on the 25th. The time of their 
Royal Highnesses is fully bespoken for private engagements 
during their stay.—The Princess of Wales, accompanied by 
Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Mand, arrived at Marlborough 
House on Feb. 23 from Sandringham. Miss Knollys and 
General Sir Dighton Probyn were in attendance. On Sunday 
morning, the 24th, the Princess of Wales, accompanied by her 
daughters, was present at Divine service. Her Royal Highness 
witnessed the performance at the Comedy Theatre on Feb. 26. 

The Princess Mary Adelaide honoured the Dowager Duchess 
of Marlborough by her presence at dinner at her house ‘in 
Grosvenor-square on Feb. 26. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh have arrived in Sicily 
from Malta. Their Royal Highnesses will stay in the island 
for some little time. 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 
The spectacle of the Lord Chancellor, wearing his black velvet 
three-cornered hat over his wig as he sat in more or less 
solemn grandeur on the woolsack, betokened that a somewhat 
ornate function awaited their Lordships when they reassembled 
for the evening sitting on the opening day of the fourth 
Session of her Majesty’s Twelfth Parliament, on the Twenty- 
first of February. But, in these degenerate days, Peers do not 
seem to take kindly to their ceremonial duties. With the ex- 
ception of the Marquis of Dufferin and Alva himself—who 
bore himself as befitted an ex-Viceroy of India, his tall, erect 
figure carrying the scarlet and ermine cloak with sufficient 
dignity—the procession of Peers escorting the noble Marquis 
to the table to take the oath of allegiance, certainly lacked 
stateliness. Sir Albert Woods, Garter King-at-Arms, was 
gorgeous enough in his brilliant heraldic coat ; but his prac- 
tised grace failed to inspire the berobed Duke of Norfolk, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, and Marquis of Ripon, not one of whom 
appeared at ease in his cumbrous robe. Lord Salisbury, indeed, 
a little later, fairly revelled in his old familiar long black 
coat when he joined his beaming colleague, Lord Cran- 
brook, on the front Ministerial bench, interchanged 
smiling remarks with the genial Lord President of the 
Council, and then lounged back to chat with the Duke 
of Richmond, seated immediately behind the Prime Minis- 
ter. By the time Dr. Boyd Carpenter had been 
sworn in as Bishop of Ripon, and the much-talked- , 
of Dr. King as Bishop of Lincoln, and Lord 
Halsbury had likewise exchanged salutations with 
these ecclesiastical dignitaries, the benches had 
become fairly well occupied. Clusters of Peeresses 
in the balconies to the right and left of the throne 
could feast their eyes on many of the most eminent 
members of the House of Lords, the gathering of | 
| 





Conservative Peers being notably large. Facing 
the Earl of Lathom, Lord Cross, the Duke of 
Rutland, Lord Cranbrook, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Earl Cadogan, and Lord Ashbourne on the Minis- 
terial bench were Earl Granville, Earl Spencer, the 
Marjuis of Ripon, Lord Kimberley, the Earl of 
Rosebery, and other Opposition lieutenants ; but 
there were several ugly gaps in the benches behind 
them. 

The Earl of Londesborough, gay in his scarlet 
Volunteer uniform, and Lord Penrhyn, similarly 
radiant in the costume of a Lord Lieutenant, were 
commendably earnest and brief in moving and 
seconding the Address with ability. Their Lord- 
ships fully merited the approving cheers of the 
House and the eulogiums of Earl Granville and the 
Premier. Lord Granville’s speech (though heard 
with difficulty, owing to the noble Earl’s confirmed | 
habit of talking in a conversational tone across the - 
table) was in matter a model of graceful criticism. THE 
It lulled the Chinese Minister into a gentle doze. 

Lord Granville’s warm expression of condolence 

with the Emperor of Austria in his great sorrow 
(subsequently echoed by Lord Salisbury with marked 
sympathy) was followed by a smart running comment on 
the various ticklish questions that occupy the Foreign Office ; 
by an emphatic disagreement with the sanguine view of 
Irish affairs taken in the Queen’s Speech; and by a douche 
of cold water on the impending increased expenditure 
upon the Army and Navy. Earl Selborne quite startled 
the House by his vehement repudiation of the Irish policy 
of the noble Leader of the Opposition. If our ex-Lord 
Chancellor had by the saintlike nature of his utterances pre- 
viously intimated that Nature intended his Lordship for a 
Prelate, he on this occasion plainly proved there was plenty of 
the old Adam in him. His angry voice rang through the 
House, and he emphasised his indignant periods with vigorous 
bangs of his right fist on his left hand. Evidently in the best 
of health, Lord Salisbury answered one after the other the 
arguments of Earl Granville with habitual 





A pleasing incident happened while Mr. Smith was speak- 
ing. Lord Hartington left his place, and shook hands cordially 
with Mr. Gladstone, with whom he engaged in friendly con- 
verse for a few minutes. A glad smile suffused Mr. Gladstone’s 
face. Mr. T. P. O'Connor, sole guardian for the nonce of the 
Home-Rule benches, complacently regarded the amiable 
colloquy, which even induced Mr. Bradlaugh to plunge into 
an engrossing conversation with the courtly and courteous 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. Parnell (who might have been excused for feeling 
inly elated at the discomfiture of Mr. Pigott before the Special 
Commission) paved the way the next evening for Mr. John 
Morley by his energetic remonstrance with Mr. Balfour on the 
treatment of Mr. Carew, M.P., in an Irish prison—a remons- 
trance that brought the Secretary for Ireland up with the 
ready answer that every man sentenced to imprisonment 
should be treated as an ordinary criminal. 

Mr. Richard Pigott’s non-appearance before the “ Parnell 
Commission ” on the day for the resumption of the inquiry, 
and the latest disclosures of this remarkable personage, 
called “Dick, the Penman,” have been the common topics 
of conversation in the House, as elsewhere. This prevailing 
theme obtruded itself into the debate on Mr. John Morley’s 
amendment to the Address, declaring the present system 
of administration in [reland to be harsh, oppressive, and 
unjust. Satirical cries of “ Pigott! Pigott! Pigott!” came 
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THE LOOSHAI EXPEDITION. 

Indian frontier wars are apt to be looked upon rather askance 
by economists in this country. They are usually expensive, 
and in many instances the end achieved seems disproportionate 
to the expenditure of life and treasure. But in the case of 
this expedition, which is now on its way, the provocation has 
been such that some form of punishment was imperatively 
needed, if the security of iife in British territory is to be 
maintained. The chiefs singled out for retribution are Housata 
and Sacota, of the Shindu clan, whose villages are within 
striking distance. A strong fort will be established in the 
Chittagong hills, and for this purpose only a small force will 
be necessary. The party sailed with the Simla from Calcutta 
on Jan. 10; it comprises a detachment of Madras Pioneers, a 
mountain battery, signallers under Captain Brown and Lieu- 
tenant Dillon, Sappers under Major Leach, and a survey party 
under Lieutenant Pollen, of the Royal Engineers ; with detach- 
ments of commissariat followers, and Surgeon Major-Seaman, 
with a hospital establishment. Our Illustrations comprise 
Sketches by Lieutenant Pollen, which represent a signalling 
party of the 3rd Goorkhas, under Captain A. G. Brown, above 
the camp at Demagiri; and the expedition in two “ flats” and 
three “country boats,” lashed abreast of the paddle-steamer, 
making its way up the river Kurnaphuli, from the Chittagong 
coast, which lies nearly opposite to the mouths of the Ganges 
on the north-east shore of the Bay of Bengal. The 
shipment of elephants on board the hired transport 
Simla, at Calcutta, is the subject of a Sketch by 
another correspondent, Lieutenant H. W. G. Cole, 
of the 2nd Goorkhas, who contributes also that of a 
breakfast in the early morning on the march of 
the troops in Chittagong. 


DEER ISLAND, LOCH LOMOND. 


The Exhibition of the Dudley Gallery Art Society, 
at the Egyptian Hall, was duly noticed in our 
chronicle of those affairs. Among the pictures are 
several by the President, Mr. Walter Severn, and 
his brother, Mr. Arthur Severn, whose father, many 
years British Consul at Rome, is kindly remem- 
bered by many old visitors to the Eternal City, from 
times long before it was the capital of the kingdom 
of Italy, as one whose friendly assistance to his 
countrymen, especially to those in sickness and 
distress, will demand their gratitude so long as 
they live. Mr. Joseph Severn’s character for these 
amiable virtues, indeed, stands on literary record in 
the classical instance of his devoted attendance at 
the deathbed of John Keats, described by Lord 
Houghton in the biography of the youthful poet. 
Both the sons, who have inherited the family taste 
and talent for art, hold a position of recognised 








LOOSHAI EXPEDITION : SIGNALLING PARTY OF 3kD GOORKHAS ABOVE 
CAMP AT DEMAGIRI. 


Sketch by Lieutenant Pollen. 


from the Irish members at awkward points in some Minis- 
terial speeches. Mr. Morley’s Parliamentary style has im- 
proved. In moving the amendment, on the Twenty-fifth of 
February (encouraged greatly by the cheers of Mr. Gladstone), 
Mr. Morley clothed his argument with flesh and blood. so to 
speak, and eloquently denounced the maltreatmentin prison of 
Mr. William O’Brien and Mr. Carew. Mr. Balfour, as strong and 
notable a type of unbending Conservatism as Mr. Morley is of 
Radicalism, stuck to his guns. Amid Ministerial cheers the 
Secretary for Ireland courageously faced the murmuring body 
of Irish members, and stoutly mairmtained that members 
arrested under the Crimes Act were as deserving of the hard- 
ships of imprisonment as ordinary offenders. The right hon. 
gentleman was firmness itself. He steadily scrutinised the 
Parnellites through his pince-nez, and his tall, slender figure 
blenched not in the least beneath the file-firing ejaculations of 


THE merit as English painters; and the work of Mr. 


Walter Severn, “ Deer Island, Loch Lomond,” re- 

presented in our Engraving, is a lovely scene on 

the most beautiful of the Scottish lakes, with 
which our readers will surely be pleased. Mr. Walter Severn 
contributes to this Exhibition five other views of Scotland ; 
while Mr. Arthur Severn’s picture is a “Summer Moon- 
light” scene. There are many landscapes by different 
members of the Society at the gallery still open, which are 
quite worthy of notice. and the opportunity of seeing them 
should not be neglected. 








THE SLAVE TRADE IN AFRICA. 
Commander Cameron recently gave an address on “ Central 
Africa ; its People and its Slave Trade,” to a large meeting 
held at Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel. The chairman (Mr. 
Ernest Hart) said that Commander Cameron was one of the 
first pioneers in Africa, and had done what no other man had 
ever done. He walked across Ceiitral Africa, entering at 
Zanzibar and coming out at Benguela. This 
took him three years, during two of which 





clearness, force, and audibility. Stoutly de- ——_— 
feuding Mr. Balfour's administration of the 
Crimes Act in Ireland, the Premier rather 
ridiculed what he termed the theatrical 
behaviour of Mr. William O’Brien in and 
out of prison. Quite in the old Beaconsfield 
manner, in conclusion, did the noble Marquis 
maintain that the integrity of the Empire 
should be upheld. Thus, in one short evening 
sitting, was the Address to the Throne 
sanctioned in the Upper House. When will 
the Commons emulate this dispatch ? 

The opening sitting of the House of 
Commons was mainly noteworthy for the 
large number of notices of motion, and for 
the hearty reception given to Mr. Gladstone 
by the Irish members, and to Mr. Balfour by 
the Ministerialists. Mr. W. H. Smith, who 
appeared to be quite restored to robust 
health, also met with a deservedly cordial 
welcome. ‘The first Lord of the Treasury 
possibly did not regret the absence of Lord 
tandolph Churchill from his corner seat 
next the gangway. If the truth could be + 
known, Mr. Smith probably still regarded 
as his chief supports the Marquis of Hart- 
ington and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, snugly 
ensconced in the corner of the front Opposition bench. These 
two redoubtable Liberal Unionist chiefs were flanked by their 
politically uncongenial ex-colleagues, Sir George Trevelyan, 
Mr. John Morley, Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt, and 
other Gladstonian Home Rulers. 

It was observed that when Mr. Shaw-Stewart and Sir 
John Colomb had creditably acquitted themselves of the task 
of paraphrasing the Queen’s Speech, and while the Speaker 
was performing the accustomed perfunctory duty of reading 
the Address, Mr. Gladstone bent eagerly forward, his right 
hand to his ear to hear the words of wisdom clearly. This 
slight difficulty in hearing seems to be the only infirmity 
Mr. Gladstone has acquired. He is otherwise as hale. upright, 
and as strong, mentally and physically, as ever. He is still 
the wonder of Parliament. Albeit he is in his eightieth year, 
there was Mr. Gladstone fresh as a lark, although he had 
but the previous evening returned at express speed from 
Cannes. The right hon. gentleman's holiday at Florence had 
manifestly done him a world‘of good. That was clear from 
the alacrity with which the veteran Liberal Leader sprang to 
his feet, and from his unimpaired erectness as he stood at the 
table, and, with unsurpassed rhetorical skill, commented 
dextrously on her Majesty's Address, reserving his condemna- 
tion on “Coercion” in Ireland for the debate on Mr. John 
Morley’s amendment. Mr. Smith, in reply, was mildly 


apologetic in tone ; but it will have been seen that his speech 
“ read well,” and was a plain, straightforward justification of 
the Government’s actions and programme ; the most weighty 
passage being that in which he gave reasons for additions to 
our means of National Defence. 





Sketch by Lieutenant Pollen. 


“Pigott! Pigott!” Mr. Balfour, in fine, held his own 
pluckily. He contended that the general condition of 
Ireland had materially improved under the system of “strong 
government.” That there had been some degree of improve- 
ment Mr. Dillon granted the following evening, but his con- 
tention was that “ Coercion” was not the cause. The Ministry 
was not to be shaken. Sure of their Unionist majority, the 
Government regarded the result of the debate as a foregone 
conclusion. 


The copy of the Mazarin Bible which was in the library of 
Lord Hopetoun was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodge on Feb. 25 to Mr. Quaritch for £2000. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a binocular-glass to 
Captain B. Harst, of the Dutch fishing-smack SCH 175, of 
Scheveningen, in acknowledgment of his humanity to the 
shipwrecked crew of the British smack Tantivy, of Lowestoft, 
which foundered in the North Sea on Feb. 9. 

A meeting of the Council of the Rochester Diocesan Society 
was held on Feb. 25, at 26, Great George-street, Westminster, 
when grants were made for enlargement of Tooting Graveney 
church, £66; enlargement of Woolwich parish church, £103 ; 
for mission buildings in the parishes of St. Saviour, Battersea 
Park, £100; St. Andrew, Battersea, £12 10s. (for rent); St. 
Mary, Somers-town, £20 (for rent); St. James, Gravesend, 
£75; St. Matthew, Redhill, £50; and Longfield, £10; for 
parsonages for the parishes of St. Thomas, Woolwich, £50 ; 
All Saints, Battersea Park, £100; and St. John, Plumstead, 
£100; and for salaries of mission clergymen, Scripture-readers, 
and mission women, for the quarter ending Lady Day, £1130. 





THE LOOSHAI EXPEDITION: TROOPS GOING UP THE KURNAPHULI RIVER. 


he did not see a single white man. 
Commander Cameron, in the course of 
his address, showed, by means of a large 
map, the vast districts which had been de- 
populated by the slave trade—a trade which 
he said cost Africa 6000 lives every day of 
the year. Slaves were sent principally to 
Algiers, Tripoli, and lately into Egypt. The 
Arabs conducting the caravans sustained 
themselves by selling slaves to the tribes 
through which they passed. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the Congo, as the ivory trade 
died out, and men were not wanted as 
porters, they were killed, and the women 
and children were sold as slaves. He in- 
tended to work his utmost and do all he 
could to put a stop to the vile traffic. Pro- 
vidence had drawn a water-line from the 
north to the south of Africa by the Nile, 
Lakes Nyanza, Tanganyika, and Nyassa, to 
the mouth of the Zambezi. He suggested 
that throughout this line stations should be 
formed, and that steamers should keep 
guard up and down the waterway, and so 
cut off the slave-supplying districts from 
the east. If the outlet to the slave trade 
was stopped there would be no need for fighting to put a stop 
to it. He called upon every one to use his moral influence to 
induce England to take the lead in stopping the slave trade. 
The lecturer was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 








The Salters’ Company have presented to the Corporation of 
London for their Art Gallery at Guildhall a fine painting by 
Mr. P. Morris, A.R.A., entitled “ A Storm on Albion’s Coast.” 

The London Horse-Show, in which prizes are offered by the 
Royal Commission on Horse-Breeding, the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and other powerful associations, was opened at the 
Agricultural Hall on Feb. 26. 

The two Houses of Convocation assembled at Westminster 
on Feb. 26. The Upper House met in close session, and sub- 
sequently held an open session. In the Lower House, a report 
on the prevalence of gambling and betting was read. The 
House of Laymen also met, Lord Selborne presiding ; and a 
letter was read from the Archbishop of Canterbury suggesting 
questions on which their counsel would be useful. 

The entertainment at Brompton Hospital on Feb. 26 con- 
sisted of songs delightfully rendered by Mr. Lawrence Kellie, 
and encored ; a buffo song and stories told with great effect by 
Mr. Lionel Brough, also redemanded ; a band of mandolines 
and guitar, also greatly applauded ; with songs, duets, and 
trios by the Misses Byng and Master Longman. There was 
also comic-singing by Mr. H. Brandram, and a reading by the 
Hon. and Rev. Francis Byng, to whose ever-ready kindness 
the patients, who were present in large numbers, owed this 
very pleasant evening. 
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THE LOOSHAL EXPEDITION: BREAKFAST ON THE MARCH IN THE EARLY MORNING, 


FROM A SKETCH KY LIEUT. H. W. G. COLE, 2ND GOORKHAS. 











DEER ISLAND, LOCH LOMOND., 


IN THE DUDLEY GALLERY BY WALTER SEVERN. 





PICTURE 
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MUSIC. 


The Crystal Palace Saturday afternoon concert of Feb. 23 
brought forward—for the first time in England—Professor 
C. V. Stanford’s fourth orchestral symphony, a work which 
has been recently performed with great success at Berlin. The 
symphony is intended to illustrate the motto “ Through youth 
to strife, Through death to life,” and comprises four move- 
ments, in each of which there is much effective and charac- 
teristic writing, although the work can scarcely be said 
thoroughly to fulfil the deep metaphysical significance of its 
motto. The opening “allegro” is appropriately joyous and 
buoyant in style; the “intermezzo” and trio are animated if 
not altogether strifeful, and the slow movement is impressive ; 
but the closing movement, although elaborate and well 
wrought, scarcely reaches the sublime climax implied by the 
title of the symphony. The work was finely played by the 
orchestra conducted by Manns, and was warmly received by 
the audience. The concert included a fine performance by 
Miss Fanny Davies of Reinecke’s pianoforte concerto in F sharp 
minor ; and a highly dramatic rendering, by Mdlle. Fillunger, 
of Beethoven’s scena “ Ah! perfido!” The date of the concert 
having coincided with that of the anniversary of the birth of 
Handel, the programme included the overture to his oratorio 
“ Saul.” 

At the afternoon Popular Concert at St. James's Hall, on 
Feb. 23, Edvard Grieg, the Norwegian composer and pianist, 
appeared in both capacities. As pointed out on previous 
occasions, his music has a distinctive character of Northern 
romanticism, and his playing is that of an intellectual artist. 
These qualities were again manifested in the instance now re- 
ferred to, when he played two of his very characteristic pieces, 
entitled “ Scenes from National Life,” and the pianoforte part 
of his sonata, with violoncello (Op. 36), in association with 
Signor Piatti. Madame Grieg, although under the influence 
of a cold, contributed, with much effect, some of her husband’s 
expressive lieder; and string quartets by Spohr and Haydn 
(led by Madame Néruda) completed the programme.—At the 
evening concert, on Feb. 25, M. Grieg was again the solo pianist, 
and Madame Grieg the vocalist; compositions by the former 
having been comprised in the programme, which included the 
co-operation of Madame Néruda as leading violinist. 

The fourth of the present series of Novello’s Oratorio 
Concerts at St. James’s Hall brought forward, for the first 
time in London, Dr. Mackenzie’s new cantata, “ The Dream of 
Jubal.” The work was composed for the jubilee of the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Society, and was produced by that institu- 
tion with great success on Feb. 5. In the London perform- 
ance the solo vocalists were Misses Macintyre and L. Neal, Mr. 
Lloyd and Mr. A. Black ; the recited text having been delivered 
by Mr. C. Fry. Dr. Mackenzie conducted. Of the merits of 
* his new work and of its performance we must speak hereafter. 

The recent concert of the Royal Choral Society—the 
seventh of the present season—could only before be briefly 
mentioned by us. It brought forward (as already said) 
Signor Mancinelli’s “TIsaias,” a sacred cantata that was 
originally produced at the Norwich Festival of 1887. The 
work was given on the occasion above referred to for the 
first time in London, when two of the solo vocalists—Miss 
L. Little and Mr. B. McGuckin—were the same as at Norwich; 
the others, on the later occasion, having been Madame 
Nordica, Mr. A. Marsh, and Mr. L. Williams. All these artists 
were efficient in their respective degrees. Prominent among 
the effective pieces at the Albert Hall were the duet for 
Anna and Judith, the opening chorus, the first finale, and the 
chorus of maidens in the second part. The work was well 
rendered throughout. especially in its important choral details ; 
Mr. Barnby having conducted with care and judgment. As at 
the Norwich performance the impression produced was that the 
work is conceived rather in a dramatic (sometimes even a 
theatrical) than a sacred style, some of the vocal writing 
possessing much of that melodious suavity which is peculiar to 
the Italian school. Mr. Barnby’s psalm, “ The Lord is King,” 
was given at the same concert. 

The closing performance of the third seriesof Mr. Henschel’s 
London Symphony Concerts at St. James's Hall was of special 
interest, as having included two masterpieces which will survive 
long after the meretricious novelties by which, of late years, 
the attention of the public has been so largely and unworthily 
diverted from the productions of the great masters of the past. 
The programme now referred to comprised Mendelssohn's 
“ Walpurgis Night” music and Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. 
Of the performances we must speak hereafter. 

The last of the two vocal recitals given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel at Prince’s Hall, on Feb. 22, comprised a copious 
selection of compositions by the former, which were effectively 
rendered by himself, Mrs. Henschel, Miss L. Little, Miss M. 
Hall, Mr. W. Shakespeare, and Mr. Max Heinrich. 

Mr. J. T. Carrodus’s first drawing-room concert at the new 
Hampstead Conservatoire Hall was given on Feb. 25, witha 
good programme, including the co-operation of one eminent 
violinist and other skilful artists. 

The third of young Otto Hegner’s pianoforte recitals at St. 
James's Hall, on Feb. 25, again put forth a programme 
calculated to manifest his intellectual command of various 
schools and styles, as well as his technical skill. 

The latest of Mr. John Boosey’s London Ballad Concerts at 
St. James's Hall was an evening performance, at which a 
selection of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s songs and ballads was given, 
including some from the comic operas produced by him in 
association with Mr. W. S. Gilbert. 

That accomplished young pianist Miss Dora Bright’s second 
recital at Prince’s Hall (on Feb. 27) again offeted a pro- 
gramme of varied and well-contrasted interest. 

Madame Adelina Patti was announced for another last 
appearance at a concert at the Royal Albert Hall on Feb. 28; 
this having been advertised as “ positively her final appearance 
in London,” that is, before starting on her American tour. 
The programme comprised several of the prima donna’s 
favourite pieces and other attractions 

Miss Hope Temple—so favourably known by many snccess- 
ful vocal pieces—-announced a concert at Steinway Hall, on 
Feb. 28, at which an attractive programme was provided. 

At @ recent concert of the Stock Exchange Orchestra 
Society, a new symphony, composed by Mr. J. F. H. Read, was 
successfully produced. It is entitled “ Evangeline,” and is an 
effective illustration of the leading sentiments of the poem. 

Mr. Isidore De Lara gave a vocal recital on Feb. 27 at 
Steinway Hall; and Miss Isabelle Davies and Miss Mary 
Robertson announced an evening concert in the same hall on 
March 2. 

One of Mr. W. Carter's grand national concerts at the Royal 
Albert Hall was announced for March 1, in celebration of 
St. David's Day. 


The Earl of Kintore was entertained on Feb. 25 to a 
farewell dinner, previous to his leaving for South Australia, 
by the Junior Constitutional Club, Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
presiding. 


THE WATERLOO COURSING MEETING. 


The annual coursing competition at Altcar, near Liverpool, 
celebrated for the Waterloo Stakes, Cup, Purse, and Plate, 
which bring into the field the best greyhounds in the United 
Kingdom, was held on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
Feb. 20, and two following days. The Waterloo Cup day was 
favoured with fine spring weather, and the contest was one of 
the most exciting for some years past. There were sixty-four 
subscribers of £25 each, and the money was divided into a first 
prize of £500, a second prize of £200, and thirty smaller prizes ; 
with the Purse of £215, distributed in sixteen prizes, the highest 
£75, among the dogs unsuccessful in the Cup running ; and with 
the Plate share of the stakes, £145, bestowed in like manner 
for consolation. The prime honours of the meeting were 
gained by Colonel North with two wonderful brindled dog 
puppies — namely, Fullerton (by Greentick out of Bit of 
Fashion, born in April, 1887), for which the Colonel paid the 
great price of 850 guineas ; and his half-brother Troughend 
(out of Toledo, born in January, 1887), which the Colonel 
bought for 470 guineas. Fullerton won the Cup, beating Mr. 
T. D. Hornby’s dog Herschel in the fourth tie; while Trough- 
end, in a very fine race, defeated Mr. A. J. S. Dixon’s Danger 
Signal ; so that both the first and second Cup prize went to 
Colonel North. The first Purse prize was taken by Lord 
Sefton’s Highness ; and Sir R. Jardine, with his Glenogle, was 
the chief winner of the Plate. Our Artist's Sketches are those 
of the spectators enduring a shower of rain that fell smartly 
one of the days ; the portraits of Colonel North’s two famous 
dogs ; and several minor incidents of the coursing, in which 
the greyhounds are let slip, by couples, in pursuit of the hares. 
Mr. G. F. Fawcett’s Fenton Fairy, Mr. Hale’s Happy Omen, 
Mr. W. J. Ingram’s Rotula, Mr. J. H. Bibby’s Blue Blood, and 
Mr. J. Hinks’s Hartington, were among the winners of some 
shares in the Cup and Purse distribution. The sport was, on 
the whole, remarkably good. Mr. Hedley acted as judge. 


The Queen has been pleased to approve of the appointment 
of the Earl of Hopetoun to be Lord High Commissioner to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

The Collie Club’s fourth show was held in St. Stephen's 
Hall, Royal Aquarium, Westminster, on Feb. 26 and two fol- 
lowing days. 

Mrs. Griffith Llewellyn, sister of General Sir Francis 
Grenfell, Sirdar of the Egyptian Army, has handed a cheque 
for £5000 to the Swansea Hospital, the new wing of which 
was built at the expense of her late husband. 

The annual meeting of the members of the Royal Albert 
Hall Corporation was held on Feb. 25 ut the hall, the Earl of 
Lathom presiding. ‘The report stated that the revenue had 
extinguished the £1022 deficit of the previous year, and 
showed a surplus of £770. The Duke of Edinburgh was 
re-elected president, and the retiring members of the council 
as well as the hon. auditors were reappointed. 

The Mohammedan Literary Society of Calcutta has celebrated 
its twenty-fifth year of existence by the publication of a sketch 
of its history, which presents much that is interesting. This 
sketch glances at the labours of the society in promoting, by 
conversaziones, monthly meetings, and lectures, the study of 
such subjects as the uses of history, the origin of newspapers, 
commerce, arts, agriculture, electricity and the electric tele- 
graph, combustion, and so forth. 

The annual court of the Corporation for Clothing, Main- 
taining, and Educating Poor Orphans of Clergymen of the 
Established Church was held on Feb. 25, in the board-room of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel—the Archbishop 
of Canterbury presiding. The report of the committee stated 
that, mainly by the efforts of the secretary, the Rev. T. W. 
Gibson, there had been a large increase in the donations during 
the past year. but the amount derived from offertories had 
fallen off. Thirty-one candidates had been elected during the 
year ; and a large number—several of whom had neither father 
nor mother—were awaiting election. 

The preachers in Westminster Abbey on Sundays in March 
are :—3rd, at ten a.m.,in choir, the Rev. James Macarthur, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Westminster. 10th, at ten a.m., in choir, 
the Rev. H. Aldrich Cotton, Minor Canon ; at seven p.m., in 
choir, the Dean. 17th, at ten a.m.,in choir, the Rev. H. M. 
Ellis, Curate of Beaulieu, Hants; at seven p.m., in choir, the 
Rev. G. W. Gent, Principal of St. Mark’s Training College, 
Chelsea. 24th, at ten a.m., in choir, the Rev. Edward Venables, 
Vicar of St. John’s, Drury-lane ; at seven p.m., in choir, the 
Rev. F. Wallis, Dean and Tutor of Caius College, Cambridge. 
31st, at ten a.m.,in choir, the Rev. Charles Gore, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and Librarian of the Pusey House ; 
at seven p.m., in choir, the Rev. F. J. Chavasse, Rector of St. 
Peter-le-Bailey, Oxford. Canon Furse, as Canon in residence, 
will be the minister in the afternoon (at three p.m., in choir) 
throughout the month. 

The Mansion House Fund for the relief of the sufferers by 
the famine in China amounted on Feb. 23 to over £16,000. 
This is in addition to the kindred fund now being raised by 
the China Inland Mission, to which £4000 has been con- 
tributed. A telegram has been received from Shanghai stating 
that “ frightful distress existed in Shantung and Manchuria,” 
and that assistance was urgently required. On Feb. 21 an 
influential meeting was held in the Mayor’s Parlour, Man- 
chester, in aid of the fund, and was addressed by Sir ‘‘homas 
Wade, K.C.B., and the Rev. F. Storrs Turner, representing the 
Mansion !louse Committee. About £800 was collected in the 
room. The Bishop of Durham, in sending a donation of £5, 
writes: “I cannot conceive any object having a stronger 
appeal to the citizens of England,” and has written to the 
Archdeacon of his diocese suggesting that collections should 
be made in the churches. 

A most interesting soirée was held a short time ago 
at the Medical Battery Company and Zander Institute. 52, 
Oxford-street, W., when numerous guests interested in electrical 
science were invited by Mr. C. B. Harness to witness various 
experiments in the way of mechanical exercises and the electric 
treatment of disease. In the course of the eveni..~ Mr. Harness 
delivered a brief address on the work of the institute. “Owing,” 
he said, “to the want of opportunity, the majority of medical 
men found it impossible to study satisfactorily the curative 
powers of electricity, for the United Kingdom possessed no 
hospital where students could be efficiently instructed. That 
deficiency, however, the Battery Company's Institute supplied, 
and physicians could send there any cases which they deemed 
suitable for the treatment provided. Dr. Vigourenx and 
Professor Lorean, who held high rank at the Salpétriére 
Hospital in Paris, were, in conjunction with himself, respons- 
ible for the direction of the institute, and their desire was to 
work in harmony with medical men instead of in opposition to 
them.” Aftersome other remarks from Dr. Leeson, the guests 
were conducted through the building, and were greatly 
interested in the ingenious electrical appliances shown to them. 
The mechanical devices associated with the Zander system 
were also displayed. These consist of various mechanisms by 
means of which healthy exercise can be enjoyed without any 
violent exertion or over-fatigue. 


OBITUARY. 
LORD DUNSANY. 
The Right Hon. Edward Plunkett, sixteenth Lord Dunsany, of 
Dunsany Castle, in 
the county of Meath, 
in the Peerage of 
Ireland, died on Feb. 
22, at Hastings. He 
was the ycunger son 
of Edward Wadding, 
fourteenth Lord Dun- 
sany, by his marriage 
with the Hon. Char- 
lotte Louisa Lawless, 
youngest daughter of 
Nicholas, first Lord 
Cloncurry, and was 
born Nov. 29, 1808. He 
succeeded to the title, as sixteenth Lord, on the death of his 
brother in 1852. Lord Dunsany entered the Royal Navy in 
1823, and attained the rank of Admiral in 1877. He served on 
the coast of Spain during the Civil War, from 1835 to 1840, 
and was decorated with the first class of the Order of San 
Fernando. He was a representative Peer for Ireland, and a 
Deputy Lieutenant and Justice of the Peace for the county of 
Meath. His Lordship married, Sept. 22, 1846, the Hon. Anne 
Constance Dutton, third daughter of John, second Lord Sher- 
borne, and leaves by her, who died June 27, 1858, surviving 
issue, two sons and two daughters. The elder son, the Hon. 
John William Plunkett, M.P. for Gloucester, now seventeenth 
Lord Dunsany, was born Aug. 31, 1853, and married, April 3, 
1877, Ernle Elizabeth Maria Grosvenor, only child of the late 
Colonel Francis Plunkett Burton, Coldstream Guards, by Sarah 
Frances, his wife, daughter and coheiress of Mr. John Saw- 
bridge-Ernle-Drax, M.P., of Charborough Park, in the county 
of Dorset, and has issue. The Plunketts are a very ancient and 
historic family in Ireland, in which kingdom there are three 

peerages of the name—Fingall, Louth, and Dunsany. 

SIR C. DU CANE. 

Sir Charles Du Cane, K.C.M.G., Chairman of the Board of 
Customs, and formerly Governor of ‘Tasmania, died on Feb. 25, 
at his residence, Braxted Park, near Witham, Essex. Sir 
Charles, who had been ill for some time, was sixty-four years 
of age. He was member of Parliament for Maldon in the 
Conservative interest in 1852-3, and for North Essex in 1857-68. 
From 1868 to 1874 he was Governor of Tasmania, and since 
1878 has been Chairman of the Board of Customs. Sir Charles 
married, in 1863, the Hon. Georgiana, daughter of Lord 
Lyndhurst. 





GENERAL ELKINGTON. 
Lieutenant - General John Henry Ford Elkington, C.B., 
Governor of Guernsey, died on Feb. 21. He was born in 
1830, and was the son of Mr. James Goodall Elkington. He 
entered the Army in 1846, became Captain in 1854, Major in 
1856, Lienutenant-Colonel in 1858, Colonel in 1867, Major- 
General in 1877, and Lieutenant-General in 1887. He served 
with distinction in the Kaffir Wars of 1847 and 1851-2, during 
which he was present at the operations in the Fish River, Water 
Kloof, Amatolas, and Transkei Expeditions in command of the 
Light Company. He served as Assistant - Quartermaster- 
General to the Ottoman Contingent from 1855-6, and as Aide- 
de-Camp to Sir John Michel during the Indian Mutiny in 1858, 
and with the China Expeditionary Force in 180. He was 
rewarded for his bravery with three medals with clasps, the 
Fourth Class of the Medjidieh and the Turkish medal, and was 
made C.B. in 1881. He was Deputy-Adjutant-General at Head- 
quarters, 1880-5, and Governor of Guernsey from 1885 to the 
time of his death. He married, in 1865, Miss Margaret 
Jamieson. 

MAJOR-GENERAL MUNDY. 
Major-General Pierrepoint Henry Mundy, late Royal Horse 
Artillery, of Castle Townshend, in the county of Cork, and of 
Dingle, in the county of Kerry, died on Feb. 16, at Thornbury 
House, near Gloucester, aged seventy-three. He was the third 
son of General Godfrey Basil Mundy, of Bramcote, Notts, by 
the Hon. Sarah Brydges, his wife, youngest daughter of the 
famous Admiral Lord Rodney, and was grandson of Mr. 
Edward Miller Mundy, of Shipley Hall, in the county of 
Derby. He was educated at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and entered the Army in 1833 ; he became Captain 
in 1845, Major and Lieutenant-Colonel in 1855, Colonel in 
1858, and Major-General in 1867 ; he retired in the latter year. 
He was a Magistrate for the county of Cork. He married first, 
in 1859, Harriet Georgina, eldest daughter of the late Vice- 
Admiral Sir George Tyler, K.H., of Cottrell, Glamorganshire, 
and widow of Mr. E. P. Richards, of Plas Newydd; and 
secondly, in 1870, Geraldine Henrietta, daughter and coheiress 
of the late Rev. Maurice FitzGerald Townshend, of Castle 
Townshend ; and leaves issue by the former, two sons. General 
Mundy’s brother was the late Admiral Sir George Rodney 
Mundy, &.C.B. 


We have also to record the deaths of — 

The Rev. Canon John Hamilton, Rector of Annaghdown, 
near Galway, on Feb. 19, aged seventy-nine. 

Harriet, last surviving daughter of Sir George Hilars 
Barlow, G.C.B., created a Baronet in 1803, on Feb. 10, in her 
eighty-third year. 

The Rev. Arthur Gore Ryder, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Rector of Donnybrook, in the county of Dublin, and Chaplain 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, on Feb. 21, aged sixty-four. 

The Rev. Bartholomew Edwards, M.A., for seventy-six 
years Rector of Ashill, Watton, Norfolk, on Feb. 21, in his 
hundredth year. He was the oldest clergyman in England. 

Elizabeth Mona Murray, second daughter of the late Lord 
Henry Murray, fourth son of John, third Duke of Athole, on 
Feb. 9, aged ninety-two, at Lancelyn House, Milverton-hill, 
Leamington. 

Anne Eliza Mary, Lady Redington, widow of Sir Thomas 
N. Redington, K.C.B., of Kilcornan, county Galway, and 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. John Hyacinth Talbot, of 
Talbot Hall and Castle Talbot, County Wexford, on Feb. 9, 
aged sixty-five. 

Captain Harry Borlase Willock, Royal Engineers, only son 
of Mr. William Borlase Willock, on Feb. 7, aged thirty-four. 
He served in the Zulu War of 1879, was mentioned in de- 
spatches, and received a medal with clasp; was also with the 
Railway Staff in the Egyptian War of 1882. 

Lady Gavan Duffy (Lonisa), wife of Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, K.C.M.G., who originated the Nation newspaper, and 
eldest daughter of Mr. George Hall, of Rockferry, in the county 
of Chester, on Feb. 17, at her residence, Villa Frenchinelli, 
Nice, aged thirty-two 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Huskisson, Royal Marines, on 
Feb. 21, at Hermit’s Lea, Milverton, near Leamington, in his 
seventieth year. He entered the Army in 1838, and became 
Lieutenant-Colonel in 1879. He served on the coast of Syria 
in 1840, and in China and at Canton during the war in 1856, 
He received two medals with clasps. and the Turkish medal. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


M. Pierre Leclercq has written a play that has in it some fine 
moments: the author has clearly the dramatic instinct well 
developed: but “ A Love Story” is scarcely fashioned in that 
neat, compact, and logical form that London audiences are 
apt to insist on. Like so many young authors, he bases his 
whole play on a startling improbability. He places before us 
an interesting youth and maiden who are thrown into one 
another’s society, who live under the same roof, and who 
mutually love one another in secret. There is a sufficient 
reason for this. Both are proud and somewhat fantastically 
independent. The lad is a young author who does not desire 
to declare himself until he has obtained fame and fortune ; 
the girl, penniless and sentimental, thinks it unmaidenly— 
as so many silly girls do—to show what her heart is 
telling her, and “lets concealment, like a worm i’ the 
bud, feed on her damask cheek.” At last the author 
becomes famous and the imaginative maiden is awakened 
to action. ‘They love one another, and fall into the 
arms awaiting them. Meanwhile, the girl has inherited a 
fortune, and the news of her good luck is accidentally 
contained in a letter now in her lover’s pocket, which 
he had opened by mistake. Will it be believed that the girl, 
who hitherto had no suspicion of her lover’s conduct and who 
adores him, not only gives him up as a base and discreditable 
fortune-seeker, but before his very eyes accepts as her future 
husband a man she detests’ ‘This situation, on which the 
interest of the play depends, is an absurd one, for audiences 
refuse to believe in stories founded on inherent improbabilities. 
If, then, the silly maiden marries in haste she certainly does 
not repent at leisure, for on her marriage-night she tells her 
hushand she loathes him, and by a merciful providence has 
fixed her honeymoon abode at the mountain lodgings in North 
Wales that belong to her cast-off lover. At this point the 
interest of the play revives. The husband, who is a forger 
and scoundrel, commits suicide, and in a very ingenious scene 
the wife is led to believe that she has murdered him. It is 
the well-known initial motive in “The Silver King” cleverly 
reharmonised. And that is not all. For in order to pile 
up the agony the rejected lover, believing that his 
loved one is & murderess, takes the biame on his own 
shoulders and declares “I did it!” This situation, as 
old as the hilis, is alwaye effective, though it never fails 
to bring with it a chain of improbabilities. It aved not be 
said that this very same situation occurs in the Jast Princess's 
melodrama, “Good Old ‘limes.” Rumour asserts that it is 
intended to take “ A Love Story” into the provinces, where no 
doubt it will be made welcome. Miss Janet Achurch is an 
actress of power and promise. She has much to learn and 
unlearn. Nature has been her friend in giving her good looks, 
a sympathetic style, and rare emotional gifts. As a rule, 


modern actresses are cold and destitute of heart. Miss * 


Achurch, on the other hand, is inclined to exaggerate her 
natural enthusiasm. Nothing could well be better than her 
love-scene with Mr. Leonard Cautley, her fine dramatic expres- 
sion in the scene between the husband and wife, and the 
touching bit of business that ends the play. As the villain, 
Mr. Charles Charrington is both effective and clever. He is 
not as yet a practised actor; but he is far more intelligent 
than most young artists, and evidently loves his work. 

And now one word about the absurd custom of over- 
dressing on the stage that has come to a very ridiculous 
point. In play after play actresses are permitted by their 
managers or themselves insist upon wearing gowns that 
for extravagance, excess, and ugliness surpass anything that 
the human eye has ever seen or that the human mind 
could conceive. This tribute to vulgarity is becoming the 
laughing-stock of the wise. No matter where the scene is 
placed, or what the character that is interpreted, whether the 
scene be laid in Brixton or Belgravia, in Hoxton or Hyde Park, 
fashionable actresses, as they are called, encouraged by silly 
women, dress up as smart “as a dog at a fair.” Miss Achurch, 
in this play, revels in «wsthetic buffoonery, goes on a honey- 
moon trip in a geranium-red cloak covered with cabalistic 
devices that would frighten the fiercest bull in the arena at 
Madrid, and dies in a gorgeous arrangement of white satin 
and lace that would be out of place at a millionaire’s wedding. 
If this be holding up the mirror to Nature, it must indeed be 
cracked. But in these days of so-called realism is it not 
astonishing that women should dress on the stage as they 
never could or would dress in actual life? In fact, scene- 
painters do all that they can to imitate nature, and actresses 
do everything possible to distort art. 

Mr. Richard Mansfield has passed round an extraordinary 
communication which is another instance of the self-sufficiency 
of the actor. He confesses that he is amused that anyone 
could trace any “American accent” in the company that 
he has brought over from the United States. He owns 
that the acute ear might detect something like an Irish brogue 
or a“ Lancashire burr”; but ridicules as absurd the theory 
of critics that there is a trace of Americanism in one single 
individual of Mr. Mansfield’s company. Mr. Mansfield forgets 
that he comes over here, on his own confession, to court 
English criticism. When it is satisfactory to him he believes 
in it: when it does not suit him he falls foul of it. In 
America. the “ English accent,” as it is called, is said to be as 
detestable as is the American accent over here. There is no 
prejudice whatever against American actors or actresses in 
this country. The enthusiasm caused by the appearance of 
such artists as Mr. Jefferson and Miss Ada Rehan, and many 
others, is a proof of this. But we are not always prepared to 
take American artists at their own valuation, and when they 
assert that they talk the purest possible English—well, it is 
rather funny. Pure-bred English men and women do not 
always talk the best English on the stage ; but they talk it 
better than the average American, after all. 


Mr. G. Woodcock, a solicitor of Coventry, who recently 
gave £10,000 to the restoration fund of St. Michael's Church, 
Coventry, has now offered one-fourth of the sum required to 
complete the work, as well as one-half of the cost of a 
campanile to be erected alongside the existing tower. 

‘The twenty-ninth annual report of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation states that the total revenue receipts last year amounted 
to £25,981, being £267 less than in 1887. The council relied 
upon the income of the year being fully maintained, more 
particularly having regard to the announcement that the meet- 
ing world be the last at Wimbledon, but regret a continued 
falling off in subscriptions. After noting that the scoring at 
Wimbledon was “remarkable” last year, the report goes on to 
state that the number of entries, 41,570 (exclusive of pools), 
was the highest on record. With reference to the new Wim- 
bledon, the council expresses its gratitude to the local autho- 
rities and Volunteer officers who have taken such infinite pains 
to facilitate arrangements and smooth over difficulties, espe- 
cially those who have offered the Cannock Chase, Berkshire 
Downs, Brighton, and Altcar sites. It is shown that the 
number of prizes offered last year was 3198, exclusive of 
challenge cups, the total value being £12,484, as against £2238 
when the association held its first meeting. 


THE PARNELL INQUIRY COMMISSION. 


The sittings of the Court on Tuesday, Feb. 19, and the 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of that week, were occupied 
with the examination and cross-examination of important 
witnesses concerning the letters alleged to have been written 
by Mr. Parnell, Mr. Egan, and others, in 1882, which were 











MR. RICHARD PIGOTT. 


procured by the 7imvs, and of which facsimile engravings 
have appeared.in that journal. After evidence given by Mr. 
MacDonald, the mamager of the /imes, Mr. Edward Caulfield 
Houston, a journalist, who is secretary to the Irish Loyal and 
Patriotic Union, was called as u witness by the Attorney- 
General. He stated that Mr Richard Pigott, formerly editor 
~ and proprietor of the /rish- 

man, who had furnished him 
with materials fora pamphlet 
called “ Parnellism Unmask- 
ed,” in March or April, 1886, 
got the letters for him, which 
he said had been left in a 
bag at Paris. Mr. Houston 
borrowed some money, and 
paid Mr. Pigott £1250 for the 
letters ; he also provided for 
the expenses of Mr. Pigott’s 
journeys to Paris, to Lau- 
sanne, and to New York. In 
Mr. Pigott is doubtful. June or July, 1887, he put 
himself in communication 

with Mr. MacDonald, and the 7imes ultimately purchased the 
letters fro.n Mr. Houston, paying for them £2530 in all, these 
transactions going on till the early part of 1888. Mr. Houston 
was cross-examined by Sir Charles Russell, and stated that he 
had, since this judicial inquiry began, destroyed most of the 
documents belonging to his correspondence with Mr. Pigott, 











MT. F. C. HOUSTON. 


explaining that his reason for so doing was to save Mr. Pigott 
from being compromised with the persons from whom he 
obtained those letters. The next witness called was Mr. 
Pigott himself, who admitted having been, since 1865, a 
Fenian and one of the Irish Republican Brotherhood ; but 
ceased attending it when he gave up his paper. in July, 1881, 
and sold his paper to the Land League. In 1885 he wrote a 
pamphlet against the Parnellites, and formed a connection 


with Mr. Houston, undertaking to procure documents for the 
exposure of their conspiracy ; he was to be paid a guineaa 
day and his travelling expenses. Mr. Pigott, early in 1886, 
twice went to Lausanne, to confer with a Mr. Eugene Davis 
there, who had been intimately conversant with the Land 
League in Ireland. Soon afterwards, in April, he met in Paris 
one Maurice Murphy, formerly a compositor in the office of the 
Irishman, and an agent of the Amer can Clan-na-Gael. This 
man told him of the bag containing eleven of Mr. Parnell’s 
and Mr. Egan’s letters, and wanted £1000 for getting them, 
but agreed to take £500; and as the Clan-na-Gael had a claim 
on them, Mr. Pigott went to America to obtain authority for 
their being handed over to him. He was obliged to take an 
oath never to reveal the manner in which they came into his 
possession, He received from Mr. Houston £100 as com- 
mission, besides the £500 he had paid for them, and his 
expenses and daily stipend for many months. In the latter 
months of 1888, when the Commission of Inquiry was opened, 
he was in communication with Mr. Labouchere, and with Mr. 
George Lewis, solicitor for Mr. Parnell, respecting the evidence 
which he should give concerning the letters, which those 
gentlemen denounced as forgeries of his own. He said that 
Mr. Labouchere, on Oct. 26, 1888, offered him £1000 to confess 
that they were forgeries; but this statement was not cor- 
roborated by a number of subsequent letters of Mr. 
Labouchere’s, who only sent him £10 for the expenses of a 
journey between Dublin and London. Mr. Pigott was severely 
cross-examined with reference to his correspondence in 1887 
with Archbishop Waish, offering to combat and defeat the 
charges against Mr. Parnell; and with regard also to his 
applications to the late Right Hon. W. E. Forster, in 188], 
begging for money, and professing his readiness to write 
against the Land League, when he found that Mr. Parnell 
would not promise him continued employment on the /rish- 
man. The admissions he was forced to make were tacitly 
compared with what Mr. Houston had deemed his straight- 
forward conduct in dealing with the alleged Parnell letters ; 
and the portraits of these two witnesses are worthy subjects 
of our Artist's Sketches in Court. On ‘Tuesday, Feb. 26, when 
the Court sat again, Mr. Pigott did not appear, having left his 
hotel the night before, and a warrant was issued for his 
apprehension, at the request of Sir Charles Russell, with orders 
to seize a number of letters left for him at the hotel. He had 
written to Mr. Houston, stating that he expected to be pro- 
secuted for perjury, and asking for money. It was stated by 
Sir Charles Russell that on Saturday, the 23rd, after an inter- 
view with Mr. Lewis, solicitor to Mr. Parnell. Mr. Pigott, 
uninvited, went to Mr. Labouchere’s house and said to him 
that he desired to make a confession. Mr. Labouchere declined 
to take it, and said he would listen to nothing if witnesses 
were not present. Mr. Labouchere then sent for Mr. George 
Augustus Sala, and in his presence Pigott signed a written 
confession that he had forged the letters. On the Tuesday, 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Labouchere, with Mr. Lewis, went to the 
Bow-street Police-Court, and obtained a warrant against Pigott 
for perjury and forgery. 


The chess-match at Havannah between Steinitz and 
Tschigorin has ended in favour of the former player. 

Mr. Edward Lawson presided at the annual festival of the 
Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident Institution at the 
Hotel Métropole on Feb. 26. Contributions amounting to 
about £1000 were announced. 

Some important football-matches were played on Feb. 23. 
At Halifax, England, under Rugby rules, defeated Yorkshire, 
the champion county, by three goals to nothing ; and at Stoke, 
playing against Wales under Association rules, England were 
victorious by four goals to one. A match between Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities ended in a draw. 

In London 2695 births and 1567 deaths were registered in 
the week ending Feb. 23. Allowing for increase of popu- 
lation, the births were 210 and the deaths 276 below the average 
numbers in the corresponding weeks of the last ten years. The 
deaths included 70 from measles, 14 from scarlet fever, 27 
from diphtheria, 31 from whooping-cough, 1 from typhus, 
8 from enteric fever, and 16 from diarrhoea and dysentery. 


Professor Romanes, in his lecture on evolution at the Royal 
Institution, dealt with the evidences afforded by geographical 
distribution of plants and animals. He spoke first of the 
Australian islands, which deep-sea soundings show to be so 
completely cut off from other lands, and which appear to have 
been so in a remote geological time. The theory of evolution 
would expect that animal life here would be very different 
from what it is in the larger continents, and such was the 
case. Leaving out the dog as doubtfully indigenous, there are 
no mammalia except the marsupials, which must be regarded 
rather as nascent mammalia. After referring toa generalised 
map of geographical distribution, he pointed out the fact that the 
geographical range of a species is sometimes continuous, some- 
times discontinuous. For example, the mountain hare has a 
wide range, but it is found only in certain places. It isa 
natural supposition that in a glacial period it spread con- 
tinuously, but with change to warmer climate it could 
exist only at high elevations. It is the same with Arctic 
floras now found high up the Alps and Pyrenees. After speak- 
ing of the various ways in which land animals and plants may 
migrate across even wide oceans, he said that unless we allowed 
some purpose which we do not understand, special creations 
seem capricious in the light of goographical distribution, 
while when viewed in the light of evolution the facts of 
distribution are intelligible and consistent. 

The seventy-first anniversary dinner of the German Society 
of Benevolence was held on Feb. 26 at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
under the presidency of Baron Von Deichmann. The German 
Ambassador (Count Hatzfeldt) was to have presided; but 
at the outset of the proceedings it was announced that im- 
portant business had compelled his Excellency to leave London, 
but that he hoped to return in time to attend the dinner. 
The company present numbered upwards of 200, including 
Consul-General Jordan, Vice-Consul Eschke, Count Leyden, 
Admiral Schréder, and Mr. Alderman Knill. In giving the 
toast of the evening, “ Prosperity to the German Society of 
Benevolence,” the chairman stated that the association was 
established in 1817 for the relief of necessitous Germans. The 
number of persons relieved during the past year amounted to 
3125, an increase of 398 on the preceding year; while the 
amount dispensed was £1269, as against £1046. During the 
year, the society sent 169 Germans and Austrians back 
to their own country. The receipts in annual sub- 
scriptions were £634, as against £724 of the previous year ; 
but that falling-off was atoned for by the donations re- 
ceived at the annual festival, which amounted to £827. In 
conclusion, the chairman pointed out that the society made it 
their duty to warn poor German emigrants from coming over 
to England, as there was absolutely no chance whatever of 
their obtaining employment in this country. In response to 
the chairman’s appeal, subscriptions were announced amount- 
ing to nearly £1500. Almost at the conclusion cf the toasts 
Count Hatzfeldt arrived, and was received with enthusiastic 
applause. 
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1. The Bushir-i-Bagh, Residence of Sir Asman Jah, K.C.LE., 4. Review of the Nizam's Regular Troops on the Futtel Maidan. 7. City Police (Rohillas). 
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in which their Royal Highnesses lodged. 5. Triumphal Arch near the Bank of Bengal. &. Mounted City Policeman. 
2. The Kotwal’s City Police. 3. A Nawab’s Guard 6. The 


Afzul Gate, North Entrance to the City 9% The Residency Gate, 


VISIT OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT TO HYDERABAD, IN INDIA, 
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MARCH BLOSSOMS AND BIRDS. 


First in the year for anything like a general opening of wild 
flowers, albeit their varieties are few, stands blusterous March. 
But popular opinion, if town-bred—and sometimes rural, too, 
for many eyes exist amid fields and woods which gather no 
harvest—usually holds that daffodils “which come before the 
swallow dares,” violets, and primroses make up the scanty 
bead-roll of March's floral possessions. And, indeed, vast is 
the difference between the Londoner’s and the countryman’s 
March. What is it to the former but a time.of east winds and 
dust-clouds, with high prices for early spring comestibles as 
the chief vernal associations? But far other is the picture to 
the countryman. Powdered though the fields be with grey- 
brown dust which seems a general hue, the early signs of 
spring, cold though the air, are visible everywhere to the 
appreciative eye. The hawthorn and the larch buds open, the 
honeysuckle leaves expand, the aspen and alder flowers adorn 
the hedgerow, the sallow adds the aid of. its yellow and silver 
bloom. But it is rather of wild flowers we would here speak, 
and possibly may introduce one or two to the reader's notice 
not very familiar. Of course, front in the rank stands the 
daffodil, though modern estheticism was not needed to 
teach all who had any feeling for Nature’s masterpieces to 
realise the exquisite contrasting loveliness of bright gold, 
delicate green, and graceful form. Well might Wordsworth 
have loved, as tradition declares he did, that nodding grove of 
yellow beauty which perennially delighted his eyes as the 
clustering daffodils swayed in the March winds! Equally 
familiar and beloved are the wild violets, not only the fragrant 
blue ones, but the rarer white, than which we think no 
lovelier flower is found. But, high as is the reputation, and 
widespread the knowledge of these fair flowers of March, 
the month can show some more, though they are shy and hide 
in seeluded corners, or are little known to the general crowd. 
Not to be forgotten is Wordsworth’s especial flower, for, many 
as he loved, he himself has written— 

There's a flower that shall be mine, 

‘Tis the little celandine. 
and it is only people unfamiliar with flowers who think this 
and the buttercup the same. For, while the bigger. bolder 
buttercup is found in open meadows, the more delicate celandine 
delights in moist seclusion. Look for it this month in some 
shady recess of a copse where a tiny stream threads its way 
through hazel and holly stems, or in some moist bankside. 
Note the fairy cups, with the gleaming golden petals, narrow in 
shape, and the heart-shaped dark-green leaves. It is a flower 
which when studied will be found to be beautiful both in 
itself and its associations. Nor let the coltsfoot be forgotten. 
To the townsman, usually this word suggests a popular 
remedy, seen in chemists’ windows, for a cough, or in the 
more familiar form of “candy.” How different it is in its 
original state only those who love the fields are aware. Where 
sandy spaces stretch, a carpeting of brilliant yellow hue is 
often seen. This is the blossom of the coltsfoot, a peculiar 
plant, inasmuch as the bloom appears before the leaves. A 
reddish gold is the coltsfoot’s colour, the bloom opulently 
springing from a short, thick stem. And next let us mention 
a March flower most unfamiliar even to those acquainted with 
the common ones. Look in the hedgerows and copses and you 
will see its delicate, fairy beauty. It isthe moschatel. You will 
note at the summit of the stalk a circle of blossoms of graceful 
outline and green in tint—thereby marking the plant’s 
individuality —while its leaves are exquisite in their 
shape. Nor pass unnoticed the woodspurge and the 
pilewort on the moist banks of the most common-place 
ditches. At this time, too, may be seen emerging from the 
ground the tansy, one of the most valued herbs of our fore- 
fathers. How many people, also, are unaware of the ancient 
reputation of the ground-ivy, held a specific for cough and 
catarrh! Its stalk, with round leaves, twists and twines close 
to the ground like the convolvulus, and its blossoms are of a 
dark, exquisite blue which is not nearly appreciated as much as 
it deserves. Be the inclemency of an English spring charac- 
teristic as it may, the ground-ivy is one of the hardiest of 
plants. Should March be mild, in those sequestered corners 
where warmth is found you may find the delicate white bloom 
of that most delicious of woodland native fruits—the wild 
strawberry, which those who have tasted avow has a 
flavour unapproachable by the biggest specimen of its forced 
relatives in Covent-garden. On ancient walls the common 
whitlow-grass is in flower, and by the streams the rush now 
blooms. The gardens are full of crocuses of different hues, 
even as the dry pasture-land of “golden-eyed ” daisies ; while 
under sheltered bank and hedge the yellow primrose, perennially 
constant to its home, delights the most heedless eye. This isa 
fair array of blossom for March, while the pink hepatica varies 
the prevalent yellow, white and blue. 

Nor is the month less interesting in the feathered world. 
Not to many of us is it given to see those interesting birds the 
gannets or solan-geese resorting to the far northern isles to 
nest and Jay. But in the most “ home” county there is much 
to be seen, at any ~ate, by those who have the least particle 
of Gilbert White’s <nthusiasm in their natures. The field- 
fares—which our grandfathers, by-the-way, shot and ate with 
as much zest as we do snipes, and which, when fat, are most 
toothsome on toast—are now departing for the North. In 
water-meadows in certain localities you are pretty sure to come 
across a flock ; and also of redwings, whose ways, food, and 
haunts much resemble the fieldfares’.. And—earliest and 
fondest among March memories of boyhood—now often ina 
hollybush or on some forked branch within reach, is the hay- 
lined nest of the blackbird made, and the blue black-spotted 
eggs found therein to commence the string which is among 
childhood’s most prized trophies. Here and there in hedgerow- 
bounded lane, where ash and oak at intervals, in defiance of 
modern high-farming, shelter the fields, the modest note of the 
humble greenfinch (whose plain identity is often made the 
medium, through paint, of the gaudy “ foreign bird fraud ” in 
London) to be neard. On the downs, to which it is so constant, 
look for the dainty wheat-ear, which is the English ortolan. 
Its eggs are most exquisite in colouring, of palest blue, 
shading into a darker tint at the end. And the building 
of the rooks, what need to speak of that which is in itself a 
sight which is never uninteresting to the qr‘eteye? Of river 
birds it were easy to write a separate article; and one alone, 
the little water-ouzel, is full of curious ways which are quite 
unknown to the ‘najority even cf country people. But of our 
more familiar March birds one can say a good deal not 
generally noticed. How fiutelike and clear, before the general 
bird-chorus of the year grows fall, are the notes of the 
thrush, happily everywhere to be heard, but never better than 
in March! The linnet by the furze, the goldfinch by the 
thistle, add their simple but delightful music; and as for the 
skylark, when Shelley, Wordsworth, and Cunningham have 
spoken, it were presumption to add a word. Less known than 


any this month is the golden-crowned wren: that beautiful 
little, and little seen, creature, now begins to sing. And the 
fortunate listener walking by some still woodland may hear 
the soft, shy, exquisite music of the skylark’s seldom-known 
cousin the woodlark, whose melody is one of the most delight- 
ful greetings of the early spring. 


F. G. W. 


THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD. 


The recent visit of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught to the Sovereign of the most important 
Native State in Ina.1 was an event of some interest. Hyder- 
abad, the central part of the region called “the Deccan,” to 
the south of the Mahratta nations and west of the river 
Godavery, lies between the Bombay and the Madras Pre- 
sidency, and is larger than England and Wales. Its population 
is about ten millions, the bulk of them Hindoos ; but the ruling 
families are Mohammedans, of Mogul descent. The Nizam, 
deriving his hereditary authority from ancestors who were 
vassals of the Mogul Empire, was an early ally of the British 
power in India, which protected him from the Mahrattas ; and 
during the past thirty-five years great reforms have been effected 
in the administration, due partly to the good advice of British 
Political Residents, but largely to the ability of the late Sir 
Salar Jung, the Prime Minister of the Nizam (properly named 
Mir Turab Ali), from 1853 until his death a few years ago. 
An account of the improvements made by this enlightened 
native Indian statesman will be found in the preface to Sir 
Richard Temple’s “ Journals in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, 
and Nepal,” edited by Captain R. C. Temple, and pubiished in 
1887 by Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. We are now indebted to 
a correspondent in that country, Mr. E. H. Dwane, an official 
of the company for the Nizam’s guaranteed State railways at 
Secundrabad, for some photographs and sketches which serve 
to illustrate the visit of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. 
The portrait of their princely host, the reigning Nizam of Hyder- 
abad, has also been sent to us by his secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel 
T. Marshall, with the permission of his Highness. TheNizam, who 
is twenty-two years of age, has already distinguished himself 
above all the native rulers of India by his chivalrous loyalty 
to the Imperial Government of British India, which will ever 
continue to respect his rights as a Sovereign, and whose rule 
in the adjacent territories is highly beneficial to Hyderabad. 
Queen Victoria, as Kaisar-i-Hind or Empress of India, and the 
Viceroy who represents her Majesty, will not forget the young 
Nizam’s spontaneous offering of a large annual subsidy in aid 
of the military defences of the Empire, and will also rely on 
the assistance, in case of need, of a contingent of the 
Nizam’s troops, worthy to take the field along with the army 
of British India, on the Afghan frontier or wherever they 
may be wanted for service. Their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught, accompanied by the Duke and 
Duchess of Oldenburg and Count and Countess Hohenhau, 
were splendidly entertained by the Nizam. The Bushir-i- 
Bagh, one of the residences of Sir Asman Jah, K.I.C.E., 
Minister of Hyderabad, a mansion situated halfway between 
the city and the Secundrabad cantonment, was prepared 
and specially furnished for their accommodation, and they were 
received with ceremonious courtesy and liberal hospitality ; 
all the Princes, courtiers, and nobles of the State, a very 
dignified class, the officials, merchants, townspeople, and 
European residents, showing due honour to the Royal visitors. 
Among the scenes of those days meriting particular notice were a 
grand review of the Nizam's regular troops, under command of 
Colonel Neville, C.LE., who were inspected by the Duke of 
Connaught on the Maidan, near the Bushir-i-Bagh ; and the 
entrance of their Royal Highnesses, in procession, into the 
city, the north gate of which, called the Afzul Gung, was finely 
decorated, as was also the main gateway of the British 
Residency, while triumphal arches were erected not far from 
the Bank of Bengal, and in many other places in the city 
streets ; at night they were brilliantly illuminated with glass 
oil-lamps. The good order and quiet behaviour of the motley 
population did much credit to the Hyderabad city police, 
which is under the command of the Kotwal, Nawab Akbar 
Jung, C.I.E., and which seems to be thoroughly efficient. Our 
correspondent, who walked about the streets till after midnight 
looking at the illuminations, testifies that they were as free 
from disorder as ever he saw those of any town in the world. 
It is agreeable to have such good accounts of a Native State 
in India; and we understand also that the revenue of Hydera- 
bad is in a flourishing condition, including that raised from 
the Berar districts ceded or set apart for the payment of the 
British military force lent to support the Nizam, the security 
and prosperity of his dominion being an important feature of 
Imperial policy, and happily consulted by the measures of our 
Indian Government. 


THE EGYPTIAN ARMY AT SUAKIN. 

The military operations for the relief of the beleaguered 
garrison of Suakin, resulting in the victory of Dec. 20, were 
conducted by General Sir Francis Grenfell, the Sirdar or Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Egyptian Army, with Colonel Kitchener, 
in command of the troops stationed at Suakin. We have been 
favoured with a series of photographs, taken by two officers of 
that Army, in which the Sirdar and his staff, and some of the 
Arab prisoners and deserters from the host of “ Dervishes ” or 
Mohammedan fanatics led by Osman Digma, are represented 
in several groups. Sir Francis Grenfell is lightly dressed in 
white, his right hand holding a spear, and his Arab servant, 
called a “ kidney boy.” crouches at his feet. To the right of 
him stands Major Settle Pasha, Chief of the Staff, and Captain 
Maxwell to the left. Major Chapman, Aide-de-Camp, is the 
second officer to the right ; Surgeon-Major Rogers Pasha 
and Major Prinsep are farther to the left. Immediately 
below, among the Engravings on the same page, appears 
the group of six wounded Dervish prisoners, who were 
left for dead on the battlefield of Dec. 20, outside 
Suakin, and who have been tended with the greatest care, 
for they are truly brave men, inspired by their religious 
faith to the fiercest courage in war. The upright figure in 
the centre of the three men standing is Osman Digma’s heroic 
nephew, Dareer Moussa Digma, who was shot right through 
the body, the bullet entering near the spine and coming out 
through the stomach : his recovery is a wonderful cure. The 
man on the right was likewise shot through the body. and also 
lost his right hand in the fight. The Dervish attired in a 
curiously-patched coat, who, not being a prisoner of war, still 
retains his spear, is a deserter from Osman Digma’s army, a 
Lieutenant, who had been disgraced for chewing tobacco, the 
use of which, in any form, is regarded as a sin by the fanatical 
sect of Arab Moslems to which the Mahdi belongs. Two other 
men, who appear seated below, are the messengers who brought 
Osman Digma’s letter, some time ago, falsely stating that 
Emin Pasha and another white man, supposed to be Mr. 
Stanley, had been captured by the Mahdi on the Upper Nile. 
The half-starved horse is one belonging to Osman Digma's 
cavalry, which was caught on the field of battle. 








The Earl of Erne has accepted the presidency of the 
Benevolent Society of St. Patrick for the ensuing year. The 
educational system of the society has recently been developed 
by the introduction of technical education. 

The Princess of Wales and Princess Beatrice have granted 
their direct patronage to the Al Fresco Fayre and Floral Féte, 
which is to take place in May at the Royal Albert Hall, 
Kensington, with a view to raising £15,000 for the Grosvenor 
Hospital for Women and Children, 


THE CHINOOK. 
It has truly been said that the sun never sets on the British 
Empire. It is so vast and so scattered throughout the world 
that it supplies us with specimens of every kind of climate. 
Here a single island of insignificant dimensions, a barren rock, 
= showing above the water ; there a huge continent, or a 
arge portion of one, the interior of which is so sparsely 
inhabited that practically we are ignorant of its physical 
features, its climate, and its mineral wealth. British North 
America, although it has been in our possession so long, has 
been a sealed book to us, with the exception of the immediate 
districts of Quebec and Ontario. Beyond was a mysterious 
region stretching away to the Rocky Mountains, supposed to 
be so intensely cold that any attempt to open it out other 
than for temporary summer hunting excursions must of 
necessity fail. The Canadian winters were known to be 
excessively severe, and the northern parts of the United 
States were as bad, if not worse, by reason of the frightful 
blizzards which swept the prairies every winter. What 
more natural, therefore, than that these well-known facts, 
combined with the knowledge that the land of desolation was 
flanked at its western extremity by a ridge of mountains 
rising above the line of perpetual snow, should lead to the 
conclusion that the north-west territories of Canada were unin- 
habitable during the winter? In the winter of 1792-3 Mackenzie 
journeyed across the continent from Hudson's Bay, over the 
ocky Mountains, to the Pacific Ocean, meeting no such 
tremendous difficulties as would have been imagined for the time 
of year. At Christmas and New Year he was in the Peace River 
locality, when a warm wind from the snow-capped mountains 
cleared away all the snow. He had previously observed the same 
effectin Athabasca, and concluded that it was to this strange wind 
was to be attributed “so little snow in this part of the world.” 
It was a very curious fact, but perhaps only an accidental 
circumstance which would not be met with in other years, 
and so the matter was dropped for nearly a century. 

Twenty-two years ago the whole of British America from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific was formed into one government 
under a Viceroy and its own Parliament. The authorities of 
“the Dominion of Canada” at once took steps to show that 
they meant to utilise their practical independence by having 
the whole country thrown open to emigration. Asa means 
towards an end, it was decided to construct a railway running 
across the continent from Montreal to Vancouver, a distance 
of 2909 miles. Before this could be done it was necessary to 
make a careful survey of the route, and it was during the 
surveying period that Mackenzie's observations were found to be 
characteristic of the great prairie. Mr. Dawson, of the Canadian 
Geological Survey, gave an account of it in the official records for 

1879-80, and since then the subject has been inquired into by 
several scientists in Canada and the United States. Mr. Dawson 
in his account of it, says :—‘‘ The chinook is a strong westerly 
wind, becoming at times almost a gale, which blows from the 
mountains across the plains. It is extremely dry, and, as 
compared with the general winter temperature, warm.” 
Another writer says:—“ They are warm, dry, westerly or 
northerly winds, occurring on the eastern slopes of the 
mountains of the north-west, beginning at any hour of the 
day and continuing from a few hours to several days.” A 
third writer states :—‘ On the plains about Calgary, latitude 
51 deg. north, snow disappears rapidly under the influence of 
the warm, dry winds sweeping up from the great Utah and 
Columbia basins, which people there erroneously call chinook.” 

The name was at first given to certain winds on the 
western slope of the Nockies, where the Chinook Indians 
formerly lived ; but it is now used exclusively for the warm 
wind which comes down from the snowy heights to the 
prairies of Rupert's Land. The explanation of the phenomenon 
is comparatively simple, and leaves us in no doubt as to the 
reality of the chinook in connection with the climate of what 
will at no distant date be a very important and thriving 
district. When the chinook leaves the Pacific Ocean it is 
loaded with moisture from the warm waters ; as it ascends the 
Pacific slope of the Rocky Mountains rain falls in torrents, so 
that when the summit is reached the air is not only cold, but 
also devoid of moisture. ‘Ihis dry, cold air is drawn down 
the eastern slope, and the liberation of latent heat warms it to 
such an extent that by the time it reaches the base it is much 
warmer than when it left the ocean. 

The districts affected by the chinook extend from the 
northern part of Wyoming through Montana into British 
territory, and for several hundred miles northwards. The 
States of the Union, however, receive merely the fringe of the 
magica! wind, its full influence being felt-chiefly in South 
Alberta, one of our north-west provinces, from the International 
boundary line to latitude 55deg.N. This is the famous grazing 
country watered by numerous tributaries of the Saskatchewan. 
Here, thanks to the chinook, the winter is so surprisingly mild 
that cattle roam about the prairie without requiring shelter. Cold 
weather there is. undoubtedly ; the east wind there, as here, is 
an unpleasant visitor ; and the thermometer falls to 20 deg. or 
40 deg., and occasionally to 50 deg., below zero, but only fora 
short period ; then the wind changes to the west, the sky clears, 
and the temperature rises. perhaps, 60 deg. ina few hours. In 
some localities, like the Old Man and Bow River, winter does not 
arrive until about Christmas-time, and until then the air is so 
soft, dry, and warm that fires are scarcely needed, and windows 
may be left open with impunity; and this ina part of the 
world where, until a few short years ago, it was thought the 
greater portion of the year was made up of one continuous 
winter, which an average European could not face! In the 
two localities mentioned winter as such lasts two months—the 
middle of December to the middle of February—but, of course, 
there are cold spells at other times, just as in other countries. 
We hear of such tremendous falls of snow in the United States 
sometimes that we are led to suppose they must be equally 
severe in Alberta. But a resident of several years in the 
locality calls a fall of eighteen inches of snow “a bad snow- 
storm,” because it is very exceptional. There are few winters in 
England in which this depth is not recorded. But what a trifling 
quantity for the chinook to slake its thirst with! It requires 
but a few hours to clear the prairie and leave it quite dry and 
hard. “Cattle and horses find the grass exposed, and resume 
their feeding. The cold has done them no harm, for there has 
been no wet snow, or sleet.” Under such conditions, and with 
winter temperatures frequently rising to 50 deg. and upwards 
in a dry air, the climate is exceedingly healthy, and the cold is 
such that no Englishman need be afraid of it. 

Within the limits of an ordinary article it is im- 
possible to do full justice to this interesting subject ; but 
the tens of thousands of people who annually leave Europe to 
seek a home in foreign climes have no small difficulty in 
deciding where they should go, simply from lack of informa- 
tion. The North-West Territories of the Canadian Dominien 
have hitherto been neglected because of the misconception 
regarding the winters there. If intending emigrants will 
study the chinook wind of Alberta, that district of 106,500 
square miles of rich agricultural and grazing land, with a 
plentiful supply of coals and minerals, on the future direct 
route from Europe to Eastern Asia. a few years will see a steady 
increase of population settling in the new country. H. H. 
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OFFICERS OF THE EGYPTIAN ARMY AND DERVISHES SURRENDERED AT SUAKIN. 














CHOICE MOMENTS IN LIFE. 


To most of us the choice moments of life are like angels’ 
visits, and come but rarely. We are always hoping for them, 
and striving after them ; but just as we are lifting the cup of 
joy to our lips, that dark and uncomely person, who, as Horace 
says, sits behind the horseman, stands also behind our chair, 
and, thrusting forth his arm, will not allow us to taste it. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 

Man never is, but always fo be blest, 


writes Pope, who knew the truth of his saying by sad ex- 
perience. Goldsmith knew it also when he said that he was— 

Impelled by steps unceasing to pursue 

Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view. 
This charming writer, whose sweetness of versification and 
whose idyllic imagination have given delight to thousands, 
must have had some thoughtlessly happy hours—for was he 
not an Irishman and a poet? But his short life, despite 
its “shoemakers’ holidays,” its literary successes, and the 
friendship of the “Jessamy bride,” was far more full of 
jealousies, vexations, and pecuniary cares than of choice 
moments. And yet on the day when he finished a poem 
like the “Deserted Village,” or a tale like the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” he must have felt that he had won friends wherever 
English was spoken, and that life was worth living. 

Happy moments live more frequently in memory than in 
reality. If we look forward and expect them, we also look 
back through the haze of distance upon golden hours of un- 
alloyed delight. Imagination is a kindly faculty, and helps 
us to forget what we do not care to remember ; it fools us so 
pleasantly that we have no wish to disturb its illusions. But 
after all, perhaps, what seems like folly may be in reality the 
highest wisdom. Our homely daily food good for bodily 
nourishment is not that upon which the soul is fed. The 
daily tasks which all are in duty bound to fulfil bring 
their appropriate rewards. No doubt in all labour there is 
profit, but, generally speaking, while the necessarily monotonous 
toil in the counting-house, in the shop, in the hospital, in the 
study, in the navigation of ships, and in the law courts, puts 
money in the purse it does not frequently yield choice moments. 
It is astonishing how much of every man’s life goes by without 
intense emotion either pleasurable or painful. It may be well 
for us thatitis so. It needs a strong body to bear strong feel- 
ings, and when they come in quick succession the citadel of 
the soul is sometimes shaken to its base. A man cannot be 
always doing great deeds or thinking great thoughts, and I 
suspect that when Shakspeare had finished “ Macbeth” or 
“King Lear” (what choice moments must those have been !) 
he refreshed himself with a game of bowls and a pot of strong 
Stratford ale. Milton, who was a total abstainer, must, with- 
out doubt, have smoked a pipe and played on the organ when 
he had gained through the loss of Paradise by our first 
parents a place with the immortals. What Gibbon felt when 
he had closed the last page of his “ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire” he has told us in memorable words; and I 
should think it would be difficult to exaggerate the emotions of 
Wellington in the choice moments in which he felt that he 
had secured the tranquillity of Europe and the safety of his 
country. 

Choice moments, however rare, are not confined to great 
men like poets, warriers,andstatesmen. Joy, says Wordsworth, 
“is in widest commonalty spread,” and each of us in his degree 
may be lifted for a brief hour out of the deep rut of care, and, 
under the inspiration of the breeze and sunshine, ascend the 
mountain heights with a light heart. Even the poor “ book- 
seller's hack "—which includes, no doubt, the unhappy writer 
for newspapers—of whom we have had such a forlorn picture 
lately in the Fortnightly Reriew, does, in the course of long 
years, have his choice moments—as many, possibly, as the 
successful barrister or physician. For such moments are not 
necessarily dependent upon worldly prosperity. They are not 
the reward for keeping a gig or even a coach-and-four. 
Money-making, though a useful and amusing occupation, is 
not elevating. It is essentially of the earth, earthy, and is 
only respectable when pursued in moderation. But the choice 
moments of life are those in which a man walks, metaphoric- 
ally speaking, upon air. Joy gives him wings, just as genius 
gives them to the poet, and for the time his whole nature is 
transformed. Once in his life, but never again, the lover is 
conscious of this inspiration. He has felt the might of love, 
and in the strength of it becomes a new man. Love-making, 
as we all know, has its choice moments, the more choice per- 
haps because of obstructions; and if love’s young dreain did 
not too soon give place to such waking realities as cooks, tax- 
gatherers, and dressmakers, it would be the most delightful 
thing in the world. And perhaps it is, after all. Yet there 
have been young men who prefer ambition, and young women 
who have no taste for love in a cottage, and prefer powdered 
footmen and a house in Belgravia. I suppose, the surgeon 
has a choice moment when he has achieved a difficult 
operation successfully, the student when he wins a fellowship, 
the sailor upon reaching home after a long voyage, and the 
book-hunter when he discovers some inestimable treasure on a 
bookstall. But as the highest delight of which human nature 
is capable has its source in self-sacrifice, there must have been 
still choicer moments in the lives of philanthropists who, 
like Howard, Mrs. Fry, Clarkson, and the late Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, have devoted themselves to the service of their fellow- 
men ; of surgeons who, like Sir James Simpson, have relieved 
physical suffering to an extent which it is impossible to over- 
estimate; of soldiers who have saved their country; of 
missionaries who have sacrificed everything for one supreme 
object and gained it before they died. 

The choicest moments of life, like all its higher gifts, 
come to us unawares. We cannot buy them with money any 
more than we can buy sunshine, or health, or intellect. The 
highest happiness of which we are capable is due, no doubt, to 
the cultivation of the mind and heart; but it must come un- 
sought and indirectly, and the man who strives to gain it by 
working for it is sure to fail. And this remark holds good, I 
think, in study, in travel. in intercourse with society. What 
we gain indirectly from books, what we see by chance on a 
journey, the people we meet unexpectedly—these supply 
the thoughts and incidents of which it is pleasantest to think 
afterwards. 

It will not do to be too didactic in a paper like this. The 
lively reader of our day who feeds largely on sensational fiction 
and on the gossip of society journals is apt to be scared even 
by the suspicion of dullness, and if Johnson’s Rambler had 
been published in 1889, instead of in 1750, I wonder what sort 
of success it would have achieved? At the risk, however, of 
being called too serious for an essayist, I will venture. to say, 
in conclusion, that the choicest momente—those moments in 
which “ we feel that we are greater than we know "—never 
come to the men who deliberately wander outside the path of 
duty. That path may be often a painful one, but the man 
who walks in it finds, to quote, with a slight alteration, the 
noble lines of Wordsworth, that— 

Flowers laugh before him on their beds, 
And fragrance in his footing treads. J.D. 
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BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE FAL! AND VENGEANCE OF HARMACHIS, THE 
ROYAL EGYPTIAN, AS SET FORTH BY HIS OWN HAND, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
OF THE WAYS OF CHARMION; AND OF THE CROWNING 
OF HARMACHIS AS THE KING OF LOVE. 


1D} the following day I re- 
ceived the writing of 

my appointment as 
Astrologer and Magi- 
: cian -in-Chief to the 
i Queen, with the pay 
and perquisites of that 

office, which were not 

SH small. Also rooms were 
Wh () given me in the palace, 
Vy through which I passed 
Yl at night to the high 

iE watch - tower, whence I 
looked on the stars and 
SMe FS drew their auguries. For 
at this time Cleopatra was 
= lt WY Y much troubled about 

matters political. And 
= not knowing how the great 
struggle among the Roman 
= factions would end, but being 
= = very desirous to side with 
Ce = the strongest, she took con- 
= stant counsel with me as to 
the warnings of the stars. 
These I read to her in such 
: manner as best seemed to fit 
the high interest of my ends. For Antony, the Roman Tri- 
umvir, was now in Asia Minor, and, rumour ran, very wroth 
because it had been told to him that Cleopatra was hostile 
to the Triumvirate, in that her General, Serapion, had aided 
Cassius. But Cleopatra protested loudly to me and others 
that Serapion had acted against her will. Yet Charmion told 
me that, as with Allienus, it was because of a prophecy of 
Dioscorides the unlucky that the Queen herself had secretly 
ordered Serapion so to do. Nevertheless, this did not save 
Serapion, for to prove to Antony that she was innocent she 
dragged the General from the sanctuary and slew him. Woe 
be to those who carry out the will of tyrants if the scale should 
rise against them! And so Serapion perished. 

Meanwhile all things went well with us, for the minds of 
Cleopatra and those about her were so set upon affairs abroad 
that neither she nor they thought of revolt at home. But 
day by day our party gathered strength in the cities of Egypt, 
and even in Alexandria, which is to Egypt as another land, all 
things being foreign there. Day by day, those who doubted 
were won over and sworn to the cause by that oath which 
cannot be broken, and our plans of action more firmly laid. 
And every other day I went forth from the palace to take 
counsel with my uncle Sepa, and there at his house met the 
nobles and the great priests who were for the party of Khem. 

Of Cleopatra, the Queen, I saw much, and ever was I 
more astonished at the wealth and splendour of her mind, that 
for richness and variety was as a woven cloth of gold throwing 
back all lights from its changing face. She feared me some- 
what, and therefore was fain to make a friend of me, asking 
me of many matters that seemed to be beyond the province of 
my office. Of the Lady Charmion also I saw much—indeed, 
she was ever at my side, so that I scarce knew when she 
came and when she went. For with that soft step of hers 
would she draw nigh, and I would turn me to find her at hand 
and watching beneath the long lashes of her downcast eyes. 
There was no service that was too hard for her, and no task 
too long; for day and night she laboured for me and for our 
cause. But when I thanked her for her loyalty, and said 
it should be hadin mind in that time which was at hand, 
she stamped her foot, and pouted with her lips, like an 
angry child, saying that, among all the things which I had 
learned, this had I not learned—that Love’s service asked no 
payment, and was its »wn guerdon. And I, being innocent in 
such matters, and foolish that I was, holding the ways of 
women as of small account, read her sayings in the sense 
that her services to the cause of Khem, which she loved, 
brought with them their own reward. But when I praised 
so fine a spirit, she burst into angry tears and left me 
wondering. For I knew naught of the trouble at her heart. 
I knew not then that, unsought, this woman had given to 
me all her love, and that she was rent and torn by 
pangs of passion fixed like arrows in her breast. 1 did not 
know—how should I know it, who never looked upon her other 
wise than as an instrument of our joint and holy cause ? 
Her beauty never stirred me—nay, not even when she leaned 
over me and breathed upon my hair, I never thought of it 
otherwise than as a man thinks of the beauty of a statue. 
What had I to do with such delights ? I who was sworn to Isis 
and dedicate to the cause of Egypt. O ye Gods, bear me 
witness that I am innocent of this thing which was the source 
of all my woe and the woe of Khem! 

How strange a thing is this love of woman, that is so small 
in its beginning and in its ends so great! See, at the first it 
is even as the little spring of water welling from a mountain’s 
heart. And at the last what isit? It is a mighty river that 
floateth argosies of joy and makes wide lands to smile. Or, 
perchance, it is a torrent to wash in a flood of ruin across the 
fields of Hope, bursting in the barriers of design, and bringing 
to tumbled nothingness the tenement of man’s purity and 
the temples of his faith. For when the Invisible con- 
ceived the order of the universe He set within its plan this seed 
of woman’s love that by its most unequal growth is doomed to 
bring about equality oflaw. For now it lifts the low to heights 
untold, and now it brings the noble to the level of the dust. 
And thus, while woman, that great surprise of Nature, is, Good 
and Evil can never grow apart. For still she stands, and, blind 
with love, shoots the shuttle of our fate, and pours sweet water 
into the cup of bitterness, and poisons the wholesome breath of 
life with the doom of her desire. Turn this way and turn that, 
she is at hand to meet thee. Her weakness is thy strength, 
her might is thy undoing. Of her thou art, to her thou 
goest. She is thy slave, yet holds thee captive; at her 
touch honour withers, locks open, and barriers fall. She 
is infinite as ocean, she is variable as heaven, and her name is 
the Unforeseen. Man, strive not to escape from woman and 
the love of woman ; for, fly where thou wilt, she is yet thy 
fate, and whate’er thou buildest thou buildest it for her! 

And thus it came to pass that I, Harmachis, who had put 
such matters far from me, was yet doomed to fall by the 
thing I held of no account. For, see, this Charmion: she 

















loved me—why, I know not. Of her own thought she learned 
to love me, and of her love came what shall be told. But 
I, knowing naught, treated her even as a sister, walking as 
it were hand in hand with her towards our common end. 

And so the time passed on till, at length, all things were 
made ready. 

It was the night before the night when the blow should 
fall, and there were revellings in the palace. That very day 
had I seen Sepa, and with him the captains of a band of five 
hundred men, who should burst into the palace at midnight 
on the morrow, when I had slain Cleopatra the Queen, and put 
the Roman and the Gallic legionaries to the sword. That 
very day had I suborned the Captain Paulus, who, since I 
drew him through the gates, was my will’s slave. Half by 
fear and half by promises of great reward I had prevailed 
upon him, for his was the watch, at the signal on the morrow 
night to unbar that small gate which faces to the east. 

All was made ready—the flower of Freedom that had been 
five-and-twenty years in growth was on the point of bloom. 
In every city, from Abu unto Athu, armed companies were 
gathered, and from their walls spies looked out, awaiting the 
coming of the messenger who should bring tidings that 
Cleopatra was no more and that Harmachis the Egyptian 
had seized the throne. All was prepared, triumph hung to my 
hand as a ripe fruit to the hand of the plucker. Yet as I sat 
at the royal feast my heart was heavy, and a shadow of 
coming woe lay cold within my mind. I sat there in a place 
of honour, nigh to the majesty of Cleopatra, and looked down 
the lines of guests, bright with gems and garlanded with 
flowers, marking those whom I had doomed to die. There 
before me lay Cleopatra’s self, in all her beauty, which thrilled 
the beholder as he is thrilled by the rushing of the midnight 
gale, or by the sight of stormy waters. I gazed on her as she 
touched her lips with wine and toyed with the chaplet of roses 
on her brow, bethinking me of the dagger beneath my robe 
that I had sworn to bury in her breast. Again, and yet again, 
I gazed and strove to hate her, strove to rejoice that she 
must die—and could not. There, too, behind her—watching 
me now, as ever, with her deep-fringed eyes—was the lovely 
lady Charmion. Who, to look at her innocent face, would 
believe that she was the setter of that snare wherein should 
miserably perish the Queen who loved her? Who would 
dream that locked in her girlish breast was the secret of 
so much death? I gazed, and grew sick at heart because I 
must anoint my throne with blood, and by evil sweep away the 
evil of the land. At that hour I wished, indeed, that I was 
naught but some humble husbandman, who in its season sows 
and in its season garners the golden grain! Alas! the seed 
that I had been doomed to sow was the seed of Death, and 
now I must reap the red fruit of the harvest ! 

‘““Why, Harmachis, what ails thee?’’ said Cleopatra, 
smiling her slow smile. ‘‘Has the golden skein of stars got 
tangled, my astronomer? or dost thou plan some new feat of 
magic? Say what is it, that thou dost so poorly grace our 
feast. Nay, now, did I not know, having made inquiry 
thereon, that things so low as we poor women are far beneath 
thy gaze, why, I should swear that Eros had found thee out, 
Harmachis ! ”’ 

‘* Nay, that am I spared, O Queen,’”’ I answered. ‘‘ ‘The 
servant of the stars marks not the smaller light of woman’s 
eyes, and therein he is happy!” 

Cleopatra leaned herself towards me looking on me long 
and steadily in such fashion. that despite my will the blood 
fluttered at my heart. 

** Boast not, thou proud Egyptian,”’ she said in a low voice 
which none but I and Charmion could hear, ‘‘lest perchance 
thou dost tempt me to match my magic against thine. What 
woman can forgive that man should push us by as things of 
no account? ’Tis an insult to our sex that Nature’s self 
abhors,’’ and she leaned back again and laughed most music- 
ally. But glancing up, I saw Charmion, her teeth upon her 
lip and an angry frown upon her brow. 

“Pardon, Royal Egypt,’’ I answered coldly, but with such 
wit as I could summon, ‘‘ before the Queen of Heaven even 
stars grow pale!’’ This I said of the moon, which is the sign 
of the Holy Mother whom Cleopatra dared to rival, naming 
herself Isis come to earth. 

‘** Happily said,’’ she answered, clapping her white hands. 
‘*Why, here’s an astronomer who hath wit and can shape a 
compliment. Nay, such a wonder must not pass unnoted, lest 
the Gods resentit. Charmion, take thou this rose-chaplet from 
my hair and set it upon the learned brow of our Harmachis. 
King of Love he shall be crowned, whether he will it or will it 
not.’’ 

Charmion lifted the chaplet from Cleopatra’s brows and 
bearing it to where I was, with a smile set it upon my head yet 
warm and fragrant from the Queen’s hair, but so roughly that 
she pained me somewhat. And this she did because she was 
wroth, although she smiled with her lips and whispered, ‘* An 
omen, Royal Harmachis.’’ For though she was so very much 
a woman, yet, when she was angered or suffered jealousy, 
Charmion had a childish way. 

Having thus fixed the chaplet, she curtseyed low before me, 
and with the softest tone of mockery named me, in the Greek 
tongue, ‘‘ Harmachis, King of Love.’’ Thereon Cleopatra 
laughed and pledged me as ‘‘ King of Love,’’ and so did all the 
company, finding the jest a merry one. Forin Alexandria they 
love not those who live straitly and turn aside from women. 

But I sat there, a smile upon my lips and black anger in 
my heart. For, knowing who and what I was, it irked me to 
think myself a jest to the frivolous nobles and light beauties 
of Cleopatra’s Court. But chiefly was I angered against 
Charmion, because she laughed the loudest, and then I 
did not know that laughter and bitterness are often the 
veils of a sore heart wherewith it wraps its weakness from the 
world. ‘‘ An omen”? she said it was—that crown of flowers— 
and so it proved indeed For I was fated to barter the 
double diadem of the Upper and the Lower Land for a wreath 
of passion’s roses that fade even ere they fully bloom, and 
Pharaoh’s ivory bed of state for the pillow of a faithless 
woman’s breast. 

** King of Love!’ they crowned me in their mockery ; aye, 
and King of Shame! And I, with the perfumed roses on my 
brow—I, by descent and ordination the Pharaoh of Egypt— 
bethought me of the imperishable halls of A bouthis and of that 
other crowning which on the morrow should be consummate. 

But still smiling, I pledged them back, and answered with 
a jest. For rising, I bowed before Cleopatra and craved 
leave to go. ‘‘ Venus,’’ I said, speaking of the planet that we 
know as Donaou in the morning and Bonou in the evening, 
‘*was in the ascendant. Therefore as new-crowned King of 
Love I must now pass to do my homage to its Queen.”’ For 
these barbarians name Venus Queen of Love. 

And so amidst their laughter I withdrew me to my 
watch-tower, and, dashing that shameful chaplet down amid 
the instruments of my craft, made pretence to note the rolling 
of the stars. There I waited, thinking on many things that 
were to be until such time as Charmion should come with 
the last lists of the doomed and the messages of my uncle Sepa, 
whom she had that evening seen. 

At length the door opened softly, and she came jewelled 
and clad in her white sehen, even as she had left the feast. 

(To be continued.) 
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DRAWN BY R, C. WOODVILLE. 
Charmion lifted the chaplet from Cleopatra’s brows, and bearing it to where I was, with a smile set it upon my head, 


“ CLEOPATRA.""—-BY H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
OUR MONTHLY LOOK ROUND. 
In last month's “ Look Round” I discussed the question of the 
origin of the fishes which appear in ponds in Florida and else- 
where, after these ponds have been completely dried up. Since 
my previous remarks were penned, I have observed a very 
ingenious attempt to explain the phenomena in question. 
Says a Boston (U.S.) observer, Mr. Henry M. Howe: “ Let me 
point out that nothing seems simpler than that birds, lighting 
on the edge of first one pond, then another, should carry on 
their feet the eggs, larve, or whatever it may be, of one to the 
other. In digging wells in a quite desert region in Arizona, 
many miles from other wells, I was at first surprised to find 
them peopled after a short time with animals (frogs, if I for- 
get not) which could not possibly have hopped or crawled from 
the nearest water across the burning sand in midsummer, with 
the thermometer rising above 115 deg. Fahrenheit. But I 
soon saw the above easy explanation.” There is much merit 
in Mr. Howe's theory of things, and it receives its greatest 
meed of support from all we know regarding the work of 
birds in carrying from one land to another the seeds of plants. 
Birds are, in fact, great colonisers, and many an otherwise 
desolate island owes a large part of its plant and animal popu- 
lation to the bird emigrants and visitors, which unconsciously 
transport seeds and the eggs of animals often for immense 
distances. If any of my readers are desirous of knowing what 
birds effect in this work of distributing plants especially, let 
them turn to Darwin’s “ Origin of Species.” 
= * * * 

Professor Haddon, of Dublin, who is at present engaged 
abroad in zoological research (amongst other points into 
the history of coral reefs) has forwarded some interesting 
notes on the animal life of Torres Straits. Remarking on Dr. 
S. J. Hickson’s observation that a species of fish (Peri- 
ophthalmus) was seen to rest with its tail in water—the fish 
itself being accustomed to live out of water for long periods— 
Mr. Haddon now declares that it breathes largely by means of 
its tail-fin. Thisis a very novel form of breathing apparatus in 
fishes; although, of course, in the young of many insects 
which pass their early stages in water the tail end of the body 
discharges respiratory duties. Mr. Haddon found that one of 
these fishes was well and lively after a complete immersion in 
the sea for forty-two hours. Another lived a day and a half 
in a vessel which held just sufficient water to keep the tail-fin 
submerged. It might have lived longer, he adds, had the 
water been continually renewed. But when a fish had the 
tail-fin coated with gold-size it only lived (in water) from 
twelve to eighteen hours, and this although its gills were, 
of course, submerged, and placed in their natural positien as 
breathing organs. In the tail-fin the blood-circulation is seen 
to be of very perfect and energetic nature. The tail-fin in 
these fishes would, therefore, appear to be used as a kind of 
supplementary gill. The observation is interesting, because it 
goes to prove how closely allied in all animals are the skin and 
breathing organs. In truth, all that is needed for the getting 
rid of animal waste is a membrane with the blood on one side 
and air on the other. This is the essential feature of skin, 
lung, and gill alike ; and the tail-fin of the fish above alluded 
to simply corresponds to this wide definition of what a breath- 
ing organ really is. 

= 


= «x ” * 


Professor Haddon also contributes an interesting note on 
the employment of the sucker-fish ( Echencis) for the capture of 
turtles. ‘This fish has a sucker on the top of its head, and 
figures in classic myths as a creature which could delay the 
progress of large ships by its attachment thereto. In Torres 
Straits Mr. Haddon found the Gapnu, as the sucker-fish is 
named, to be utilised by the natives for catching water- 
tortoises. The fish is held by a string attached to a hole made 
in its tail-fin; while a second string passes into the mouth 
and emerges at its gills. It is then slung over the side 
of the canoe. When a turtle is met with, the Gapu is liber- 
ated, swims towards the reptile, and attaches itself to the 
turtle’s back by its sucker. Then a man with a rope attached 
to his arm swims towards the fish and its prey. Getting on 
the turtle’s back, he passes his arms behind and below its 
front paddles, and his legs in front and below the animal's 
hind legs. He is then drawn up to the surface by the rope, 
clinging to the turtle, which is thus secured ; the sucker-fish 
passing from the turtle’s back to its under surface. Sad to 
relate, the sucker-fish is eaten at the end of the day’s fish- 
ing; and this, too, as a mark of respect for its piscatorial 
achievements ! 

- “ e * * 

The Lancet, in a recent article on “ Genius and I1]-health,” 
remarks that genius is often associated with physical weak- 
ness. Of course, Carlyle’s biliousness is lugged in to illustrate 
the writer's contention; George Eliot’s life is described as 
having been one of “ headache and languor” ; and John Stuart 
Mill is noted as a man who had “splendid intellectual power” 
united to a “ feeble physique.” I fancy there is a slight danger 
in all such arguments of the post hoc, ergo propter hoc fallacy 
creeping into the discussion. May not the “ little health” of 
geniuses be a consequence rather than a cause of their brain- 
work? If we may not deny that many brilliant minds have 
been sheltered in but sorry bodies, physically regarded, we are 
surely also able to point to cases in which great geniuses have 
enjoyed capital health, and have lived to a good old age. 
Darwin was not an unhealthy man, nor was Shakspeare, by all 
accounts. I know more than one distinguished author who 
enjoys perfect health; and the Lancet writer admits that 
senior wranglers and double-firsts often shine in the cricket- 
field and on the river. The truth is that we require to judge 
our geniuses in the matter of health from a rational point of 
view ; and I should begin naturally by inquiring into their 
inherited constitutions. A clever man may owe his health or 
illness, as the case may be, either to his parents or to his own 
use and mode of life. With the genius, as with your common- 
place individual, health is both a matter of inheritance and of 
personal care. Mr. Galton, however, might find the topic 
instructive from his special point of view. 

> = > . * 

There exists a mistaken notion that the tongue is the sole 
organ of taste, just as the idea, natural but erroneous, is 
extant that it is necessary for purposes of speech. As a 
matter of fact, taste is as largely resident in the palate as in 
the tongue, while numerous cases are on record in which per- 
sons who have suffered the loss of the tongue have been able 
to speak with clearness. Recently a proof was given of the 
widespread nature of the taste-sense in the mouth. In a 
patient from whom the tongue had been very completely 
removed, it was found that sensations of sweet, sour, and 
bitter nature were still present. Curiously, too, no sense of 
salt-taste remained. These facts would almost seem to prove 
that various parts of tongue and palate are set apart for the 
appreciation of different “tastes.” This idea supports the fact 
that the tongue possesses on its surface papillz or taste-organs 
of different shapes and sizes. It is consistent to assume that 
such variations in the ends of the nerves of taste imply 
variations in their functions. ANDREW WILSON. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department shouid be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

DeEnra.—On the facts as stated by you, we hold—(1) That the King, being touched 

t, had to be moved. (2) The subsequent touching of the Rook involved no 
penalty (See “Praxis,” e 59). (3) Casthng, when the King is moved, as a 
penalty is especia!!y prohibited (See Law X.). You were, therefore, right, and the 
committee and referee wrong. 

W H H.—Your solution of No, 2338 by 1. K to K 5this wrong. 

W HEITZMANN.—Under examination, and, if correct, shall be published. 

P C (The Hague).—Kt to Q 4th seems to yielda solution to your problem. 

W GLEAVE.—Exawmine the effect of 1. Q to K 2nd. 

O V Coster.—You have taken a good deal of trouble, but have omitted to observe 
that you wake White move backwards. 

E J Winter Woop.—Many thanks ; shall have immediate attention. 

Mes Brrkett.—We are much obliged. The problem in three moves shall be 
published ; but that in two is too simple, 

W Brpp.e.—Your problem is marked fur further examination. 

G ABBorT (Highgate).—If, in No. 2336, White play 1. R takes R, Black replies 1. B to 
K Ke 4th, and no mate follows. In No, 2337, Black answers your proposed first 
move by pushing forward one of his Pawns. 

A BECHYER (Alost).—Your problem is neat, but too elementary for our use. We 
appreciate the interest you take in the column. 

CorREct SOLUTIONS OF PRoBLEM No. 2339 received from E St John Crane 
(Leicester), E Bohnstedt (Berne), W F_ B, D McCoy, A P Greenly (Cobham), and 
Jack (Ryde); of No. 2340 from E J Gibbs (Plaistow), E Bohnstedt, W H Reed 
(Liverpool, T G (Ware), John Eymer (Stafford), J J Baker, Percy K Gibbs 
(Plaistow), and W F Scheele (Newcastle). 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2341 received from Julia Short (Exeter), 
L J Pope, E St John Crane (Leicester), H Dorrington, E Casella( Paris), Howard A, 
A B Duncan (Stafford), Charles Worrall (Crewe), W H Reed, Martin F, Mrs Kelly 
(Lifton), J Coad, Bernard Reynolds, W Hillier, Jupiter Junior, J D Tucker (Leeds), 
A Newman, W F B, Shadforth, H A LS, Stanley James, E W Sinnett (Woolwich), 
L Desanges, Mrs W J Baird, TG (Ware), W Wright, Lisette Birkett, R Worters 
(Canterbury), T Roberts, Henry Rees, G@ J Veale, R H Brooks, D McCoy, 
Columbus, R F N Banks, Thomas Chown, E Louden, J Ryder, E J Winter Wood, 
H 8 B (GShooter’s-hill), Jack (Ryde), F Fernando (Dublin), J T W, 8 B Tallantyre, 
James Sage, A W Hamilton Gell (Exeter), W R Raillem, E E H, A R Wilson 
(Barnet), Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), W H Hayton, G Clark, A Bechyer (Alost), 
J Hall, br F St. Alpha, T J Street (Guildford), H S B (Woolwich), L R, F Snell, 
and P Stewart (Rugby). 
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SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 2339. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Kt to Q 2nd K to Kt 6th 
2. Q to Q 4th P to R 6th 


3. Kt to B sq, mate. 
If Black play 1. K to Kt 5th or P moves, then 2. Kt to K 4th and 3. Q mates, 
Notg.—The initial of the composer of this problem should be“ R” instead of “ E.” 





PROBLEM No. 2343. 
By SIGNOR ASPA. 


BLACK. 
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White to play, and mate in two moves, 











Game played at the Fife Clubin 1872 between Messrs. G. B. FRASER and 
H. M. STIRLING, of Madras, Notes by Mr. Fraser. 
(Seotch Gambit.) 

BLACK (Mr. 8.) WHITE (Mr. F.) BLACK (Mr. 8.) 

P to K 4th | White’s game, however, is still full of 

Q Kt to B 3rd resource. 

P takes P | 14, R takes B Q takes Q 

B to Q B 4th | 15. P takes Q Kt to K 4th 
16. Kt to K 6th (dis, K to Kt sq 


B to Q Kt 4th 
of the Rooks being 


WHITE (Mr. F.) 
1. P to K 4th 

2. K Kt to B 3rd 
3. P to Q 4th 

4. Kt takes P 

5. Kt to K B 5th 

A move first introduced, we helieve, by 
Mr. Slous in his contests with Herr 
Harrwitz in 1546. 
5 Q to K B 3rd 


ch) 
17. Kt to Kt 5th 


Afraid, evidently, 


ie pe” s doubled. t would be imprudent for 
6.KttoQB3rd KKttoK 2nd |himtoreply here with 17. Ke to Kt sth, 
7. Kt to Q 5th Kt takes Kt as White could capture K B P with 
8. Q takes Kt P to Q 3rd Kook, and come out of the tussle with 
9. B to Q Kt 5th B to Q 2nd at least a Pawn to the good. 
10.BtoK Kt5th Q takes KtP 18. Kt to K 4th Kt to Kt 5th 
11. Castles 19. Kt to B 6th (ch) Kt takes Kt 
White is almost compelled to adopt | 20. R takes Kt B to K 7th 
this line of play; but, although success- 
ve have some dc 60 . Apparently he can now do nothing 
ee ee reene oe netter, If 2. Kt to K sq, then 21. R to 
2g 3 3rd, ar yhite must win. 
11. Q takes B rc ans hite musi 
12. Kt takes P(ch) K to Bsq > . 4 -§ . se OB. 
13. B to K R 6th B takes P (ch 22. og 5q 
thea ) | 93, K R to K 6th, 





This seems to afford a desiralle relief, 


and leaves Black with a Pawn ahead. and Black reigns. 


Game played at Grantham between the Rev. G. M‘DONNELL and 
Mr. ATTMORE. 
(Evans’ Gambit.) 
HITE (Mr. M‘D.) BLACK (Mr. A.) | WHITE (Mr. M‘D.) BLACK (Mr. A.) 





w 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th | On general principles, Kt takes B is 
2.KttoK B3rd KttoQB 3rd correct, as by the text move two Pawns 
3. Bto B 4th B to B 4th | are now isolated, 
4.PtoQKt4th' B takes P | 18. Q to R 5th R to B 4th 
5. P to B 3rd B to R 4th 19. Q to Kt 4th Kt to B 7th 
6. P to Q 4th Kt to B 3rd 20. Kt to K 4th QwkK B sq 
7. Kt to Kt 5th 21. Kt to B 6th (ch) R takes Kt 
A favourite and successful move of | 22. P takes R takes P 
Mr. M‘Donnell’s when giving Q Kt odds. If Kt takes R, then B to R 6th. 
7. Castles 23. Q R to Q sq RtwoK Baq 
8. Castles P to K R 3rd 24. RtoB 3rd Q to B4th 
9. P to B 4th P to Q 4th 25. Q to Kt 3rd 
10, K P takes P Kt takes P The ending is played by White with 
11. Q P takes P B to Kt 3rd (ch) | sreat judgment. 
12. K to Raq P takes Kt 25. B to Q 5th 
13. B takes Kt B to K 3rd 26. B to Q 6th Kt to K 6th 
14, P to B 4th P takes P 27. R takes Q R takes R 
15. B takes P Kt to Q 5th 28. B to K 5th 
BtoQ5th may have been better, but Shortest and best way to victory. 
was risky. 28. P to K Kt 4th 
16. Kt to B 3rd P to Q B 3rd | 29. B takes B. 
17. B takes B P takes B Resigns. 


The Chess Monthly for February, which appears with the March number 
of other magazines, contains an admirable portrait of Mr. Blackburne and a 
short sketch of his chess career. We much regret to learn that on the 
advice of his physician the famous blindfold player finds it necessary to 
abandon a class of play in which he has long stood without a rival. Mr. 
Blackburne’s most characteristic style of play is contained in his games 
fought without sight of the board, and it is an open question whether they 
do not also exhibit him at his best as a player. 

The much-discussed match between Lancashire and Yorkshire has now 
been arranged to come off next Saturday, March 9, in the large hall of the 
Manchester Athenzum. There will be twenty players a side. 


The Maharajah Holkar of Indore, G.C.S.I., has telegraphed 
to the Prince of Wales stating his intention of subscribing the 
sum of 100,000 rupees to the funds of the Imperial Institute — 
The donations from the county of Surrey, which have been 
transmitted through Sir Richard Wyatt, amount to £2984. 


THM ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 


The twenty-first annual report of this institute has been 
printed. The council congratulate the Fellows on the ‘steady 
expansion of the institute since its foundation in 1868. During 
the past year 95 resident and 188 non-resident Fellows were 
elected—together 283. At the close of the year the list com- 
prised 1212 resident and 2009 non-resident Fellows, or a total 
of 3221, of whom eight were honorary Fellows and 562 life 
Fellows. No fewer than 72 Fellows compounded for their 
annual subscription in 1888, and thus became life Fellows, 
against 42 in 1887. The library has received during the year 
809 volumes, 951 pamphlets, 22,419 newspapers, eight maps, 
and 139 miscellaneous gifts. The number of donations has 
exceeded those of any previous year. 

Further negotiations have taken place between the com- 
mittees of the Royal Colonial Institute and of the Imperial 
Institute. The following bases of concerted action, which 
have been mutually approved, are recommended by the council 
for adoption by the Fellows: “Considering that the Royal 
Colonial Institute has for the last twenty years devoted itself 
to the promotion of the interests of the Colonies, as recited by 
its Royal charter; that it is one of the main objects of the 
Imperial Institute to further the same work ; and that the com- 
mon object of the two institutes can best be promoted by 
mutual co-operation—the following bases of concerted action, 
having for their aim the affiliation of*the Royal Colonial In- 
stitute to the Imperial Institute, are suggested for adoption :— 
1. The Royal Colonial Institute shall retain its existing title 
and the privileges granted by its Royal charter. 2. All 
who have been admitted as Fellows of the Royal Colonial 
Institute up to the time when the Imperial Institute is 
officially opened, to be thereupon ipsv facto members of the 
Imperial Institute, having all the privileges accorded to 
ordinary members thereof. 3. The governing bodies of the 
two institutes to arrange terms under which the members of 
the Imperial Institute shall be admitted Fellows of the Royal 
Colonial Institute, and under which those Fellows of the 
Royal Colonial Institute who are elected after the official 
opening of the Imperial Institute shall be admitted members 
of the Imperial Institute. 4. The management of the affairs 
of the Royal Colonial Institute and the control of its finances 
shall continue in the hands of the council of the Royal 
Colonial Institute. In consideration of the privileges secured to 
the Fellows of the Royal Colonial Institute, as set forth herein, 
a contribution shall be made from the funds of the Royal Colonial 
Institute to the funds of the Imperial Institute, the amount of 
such contribution to be settled hereafter. 5. The council of 
the Royal Colonial Institute to be represented on the council 
of the Imperial Institute, and the council of the Imperial 
Institute to be represented on the council of the Royal Colonial 
Institute. The number of representatives in each case to be 
settled hereafter. 6. The building in Northumberland-avenue 
to be retained as the property and for the use of the Fellows of 
the Royal Colonial Institute. 7. The arrangements which serve 
as the bases of affiliation to be open to modification by mutual 
consent.” 

The council are hopeful that an object which they have 
always had at heart, but have hitherto been unable to carry 
out for want of sufficient funds—viz., the establishment in 
London of a colonial museum—may ere long be accomplished 
through the instrumentality of the Imperial Institute. 

INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF AUTHORS. 

A general meeting of the members of this society wus held on 
Feb. 21 at Willis’s Rooms. Dr. Richard Garnett presided ; 
and the members present included Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. 
Walter Besant (chairman of the committee of management), 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. Mr. H. Rider Haggard, Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son, Mr. A. Galt Ross, Mr. A. P. Q. Crouch, Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
Miss Hesba Stretton, Mrs. E. R. Pennell, and Dr. James 
Martineau. 

The report of the executive committee showed that the 
total number of members now on the roll of the society was 
386. Among the new departures undertaken by the society 
were the organisation of a staff of readers to advise young 
authors as to their work ; the formation of an agency, affiliated 
to the society, whose business it should be to receive MSS. from 
members of the society, and to place them among newspapers 
at home and abroad ; and the publication, at the actual cost 
price, of the books of such members of the society as might 
wish to have their works so produced. With regard to inter- 
national copyright, the hope was expressed that the measures 
now before Congress would, with some modifications, be passed 
this year. The consolidation of the Acts of Domestic Copy- 
right was one of the objects proposed by the society, whose Bill 
was now prepared and would be presented to Parliament when 
there was a likelihood of the House being able to resume legis- 
lation of this kind. The report was carried unanimously. 

Brief speeches followed from several members, including 
Sir Frederick Pollock, who urged the necessity for a proper 
business understanding between authors and publishers in 
their transactions. Mr. Walter Besant said that he was con- 
fident there was no other society which had done so much 
with such small financial backing. He sincerely hoped their 
numbers might speedily increase; and he was sure that if 
they wanted more money they would get it. The meeting 
terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman. 








ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES IN MARCH. 
(From the Illustrated London Almanack.) 

The Moon is near Mars during the evening hours of the 3rd; the planet 
being to the left of the Moun. She is near Venus during the evening hours 
of the 5th; the planet being to the right of the Moon. She is near Saturn 
during the night common to the 13th and l4th, being to the right of the 
planet; but the distance betwec:: them is lessening throughout the night. 
She is near Jupiter on the mornings of the 24th and 25th, being to the right 
of the planet on the former and to the left on the latter morning ; and she 
is near Mercury on the 29th. Her phases or times of change are : 


New Moon onthe Istat 1 minute after 10h in the afternoon, 
First Quarter , 9th .,, 59 ~ 5 » afternoon, 
Full Moon » Ii7th,, 48 pa 11 » morning. 
Last Quarter ,, 24th ,, 54 a 6 » morning. 
New Moon » Sist ,, 37 a 11 morning. 


She is most distant from the Earth on the morning of the 9th, and nearest 
to it on the 21st at noon. 

Mercury is a morning star, rising on the 5th at 5h 44m a.m., or 56 minutes 
before sunrise ; on the 10th at 5h 38m a.m., or 50 minutes before sunrise ; 
on the 15th at 5h 34m a.m., or 42 minutes before sunrise; on the 20th at 
5i: 20m a.m., or 36 minutes before sunrise; on the 25th at 5h 25m a.m., or 
2) minutes before the Sun; and on the 30th at 5h 18m a.m., or 25 minutes 
before sunrise. He is in descending node on the 8th, at his greatest western 
elongation (27 deg. 35 min.) on the 13th, and near the Moon on the 29th. 

Venus is an evening star, setting on the Ist at 10h 1lm p.m., on the 1lth 
at 10h 27m p.m., on the 21st at 10h 35m p.m., and on the 3ist at 10h 27m 
p.m. She is near the Moon on the 5th, and in perihelion on the same day, 
and at greatest brilliancy on the 25th. 

Mars is an evening star, setting on the Ist at 8h 18m p.m., or 2h 40m after 
sunset ; on the 11th at 8h 21m p.m., or 2h 26m after sunset; on the 2lst at 
8h 25m p.m, or 2h 13m after sunset; and on the 3lst at 8h 28m p.m., or 
lh 58m after sunset. He is near the Moon on the 3rd. 

Jupiter rises on the 2nd at 3h 41m a.m., on the 12th at 3h 7m a.m.,. on the 
22nd at 2h 33m a.m., and on the 3lat at lh 56m a.m. He is near the Moon on 
the 24th, and in quadrature with the Sun on the 27th 

Saturn is due south on the lst at 10h 32m p.m., on the 15th at 9h 33m 
p.m., and on the 30th at 8h 32m p.m. He sets on the 3rd at 6h 5m a.m., or 
39 minutes before sunrise ; on the 13th at 5h 24m a.m., or 57 minutes before 
sunrise; on the 28rd at 4h 44m a.m., or lh 16m before sunrise; and on the 
3ist at 4h 1lma.m., or 1h 30m before sunrise. He is near the Moon on 
the 14th, 
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NEW BOOKS. 

The Last Voyage to India and Australia in the Sunbeam. 
By the late Lady Brassey (Longmans and Co.).—The lamented 
death of Lady Brassey, in the year before last, took place in 
the Indian Ocean, on the homeward voyage of the famous 
steam-yacht, the Sunbeam, which had visited, under Lord 
Brassey's skilful command, the most interesting seas and 
shores all round the navigable parts of the globe, and had 
enabled its accomplished mistress to see and to describe, in her 
clever and agreeable narratives, countries and people whose 
various aspects supply an endless spectacle for the entertain- 
ment of her countless readers. Few authors of “ globe- 
trotting ” books of travel have written so pleasantly, at once 
sympathetically, genially, and unaffectedly, or have made 
better use of such opportunities to observe and portray the 
manifold diversities of natural scenery and of human life, 
with which modern nautical improvements, and the increase 
of this kind of popular literature, aided by sketches, photo- 
graphs, and engravings, have made us acquainted. Lady 
Brassey, unhappily, did not live to complete the record 
of this “last voyage,” to arrange her journal and to insert, 
as in her former works, the fruits of mature reflection and 
precise inquiry ; but the portion added by her husband is of 
considerable value, referring especi- 

ally to that important question of 

Imperial policy, the defence of the 

Cape route to the East Indies, China, 
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with much interest, and with a feeling of regard for the 
authoress herself. 

To Siam and Malaya, in the Duke of Sutherland’s Yacht 
Sans Peur. By Mrs. Florence Caddy (Hurst and Blackett).— 
The Duke of Sutherland, in December, 1887, went in his 
own steam-yacht to pass the winter in the sunny clime of 
the Far East, and devoted some of his attention to rail- 
way and other engineering projects for the improvement 
of traffic in that part of the world. Two ladies were 
on board the Sans Peur, one being a family connection of 
its noble owner; the other, Mrs. Caddy, who is a botanist and 
naturalist, and whose journal of all the experiences and observ- 
ations of the party makes an entertaining book. A medical 
gentleman in attendance on his Grace, the officers of the yacht, 
and Mr. Cobham, who joined the party in India, made enough 
society afloat ; but, of course, wherever the Duke landed, he 
met a cordial welcome, and enjoyed much intercourse with 
native and European residents. The voyage began from 
Brindisi, and went through the Suez Canal; the party 
kept their Christmas in the Red Sea. At Massowah, they 
landed to visit the camp of the Italian army under command 
of General San Marzano, whose son, an enthusiastic and 
amiable young artillery officer, conducted them all over 
the lines, forts, and outposts. The Duke, having been the 


WHIMS AND ODDITIES. 








and Australia, with the state of its — 
harbours and_ coaling - stations, 
which his Lordship has carefully 
examined. The outward voyage, 
for Lady Brassey, commenced at 
Suez in the autumn of 1886, when 
she embarked in the Sunbeam after 
a brief sojournin Egypt. Lord and 
Lady Brassey landed at Bombay, 
and were the guests of the Governor 
and Lady Reay, while their presence 
was hailed by all classes of the 
community, Europeans, Parsees, 
Jews, Hindoos, and Mahommedans, 
with a cordial welcome; and the 
hospitalities of that bustling com- 
mercial city, where Asiatic leisure 
is superseded by lively social and 
individual enterprise, were an at- 
tractive surprise. The Court of the 
Rajah of Patiala, and that of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, both visited 
by Lord and Lady Brassey, ex- 
hibited the gorgeous but rather 
tasteless pomp of native Indian 
Princes, in their palaces, retinues | 
and equipages, their troops of 
elephants, their hunting parties, 
menageries, splendid dresses and 
jewels. Among the diversions pro- 
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BREATHED A SONG INTO THE AIR 
IT FELL TO EARTH | KNEW NOT WHERE; 
FOR WHO HAS SIGHT SO KEEN AND STRONG, 





THAT (T CAN FOLLOW THE FLIGHT OF A SONG. 
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Jonc, LONG AFTERWARD, IN AN OAK 


| FOUND THE ARROW, STILL UNBROKE; 


Y Ni FELL TO EARTH, ! KNEW NOT WHERE; 
FOR, SO SWIFTLY IT FLEW, THE SIGHT 
COULD NOT FOLLOW ITIN ITS FLIGHT? 
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British Consul-General, Sir Andrew Clarke, and Mr. M’Gregor. 
Their arrival was just in time for witnessing a series of 
extraordinary ceremonial festivities, continued many days, at 
the solemn public cremation of the bodies of four lately 
deceased members of the Royai family, three of them young 
children of the King and Queen. This grand State and 
Buddhist religious ceremony, adorned with the greatest pomp 
and splendour, was preceded and followed, as an occasion of 
popular rejoicing for the entrance of the departed spirits into 
celestial Nirvana, by a wonderful medley of shows, feasts, 
dances, games, fireworks, and music, and the distribution of 
gifts, in an enclosed ground called the Premane; the King, 
Princes, Ministers, and courtiers being frequently present by 
day or night. Mrs. Caddy’s minute account of the proceedings 
has more fresh interest than her description of the curious 
city of Bangkok, with its many dwelling-houses con- 
structed on barges in the river, several of which are 
commodiously inhabited by respectable English families ; 
or the vast and gorgeous but dilapidated Wats, the great 
Buddhist temples and monasteries, and the remains of Ayuthia, 
the ancient Siamese capital, forty miles higher up the 
Menam. Of these places and buildings, and of the scenery 
on the banks of that river, the rice-fields, the palm-groves, 
the boatmen, and the peasant-folk, one may have read 
in the books of other travellers. 
We are not the less bound to ac- 
knowledge Mrs. Caddy’s diligence 
and intelligence, and the fullness 
of her local information. The 
Siamese do not seem to be parti- 
cularly desirous of having the rail- 
way made from Bangkok up to 
Raheng, in connection with the 
proposed line from Moulmein to 
Western China ; but they are well 
content that the neighbour State 
of Burmah has come under British 
dominion. In the return voyage of 
the Sans Peur, the Duke of Suther- 
land and his friends visited the 
intelligent Sultan of Johore, a 
Malay principality not far from 
Singapore, where they met Prince 
Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar. Ceylon, 
where they spent a week or more, 
Cairo and Alexandria, on the way 
home, fill the concluding chapters 
of this lively and amusing volume. 

Seas and Skies in Many Latitudes. 
By the Hon. Ralph Abercromby. 
(E. Stanford.)—The consistent and 
systematic pursuit of a very useful 
course of scientific observations, in 
which the author is eminently pro- 
ficient, and for the sake of which 
he has traversed the wide oceans 
and visited remote shores and 
islands all round the globe, con- 
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vided for the English guests in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad 
was that of buck-hunting with the cheetah or tame leopard. 
On leaving Bombay, the Sunbeam, running down the western 
coast of India, stopped at Goa, where the old Portuguese city 
is abandoned, being now a mere collection of ruins overgrown 
with jungle; but a new town has arisen in a more convenient 
situation. The next port to which importance belongs in this 
narrative is Rangoon, the maritime gateway of Burmah ; a 
great resort of trade and already grown to be a large city, 
which may almost be called the Bombay of “India beyond 
the Ganges.” The Sunbeam thence proceeded to the Malay 
Archipelago, touched at Labuan, and coasted round British 
North Borneo, to which a good share of space is devoted in 
this volume. The cultivation and manufacture of sago, the 
quest of edible birds’-nests in the caves of Madai, and other 
peculiar occupations in Borneo, are minutely described. Lady 
Brassey appreciated the picturesque features of the forest 
interior, and the strange appearance and habits of the natives, 
but suffered much from the plague of insects and the oppres- 
sive tropical climate. The latter part of hér journal relates 
the tour round Australia, sojourning at Adelaide, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Brisbane, making excursions to the inland dis- 
tricts, witnessing the sports of the country and the domestic 
life of wealthy squatters in Victoria, New South Wales, and 
Queensland. The homeward voyage was begun on the northern 
route through Torres Straits, where the pearl- fisheries and 
those of “béche-de-mer” engaged the travellers’ attention. 
Lady Brassey died at sea, not many days afterwards, to the 
deep regret of all who heard the sad news at that time. This 
handsome volume, adorned with many fine illustrations from 
photographs and from Mr. Pritchett’s drawings, will be read 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 
With apologies to the Shade of Longfellow. 


personal friend and host of Garibaldi in England, naturally 
found high favour with the patriotic Italian soldiers. Their 
force on the Red Sea coast was nearly 20,000, and they 
evidently intend to stay ; but it is difficult for them to advance. 
The admirable order and sanitary regulation of their camp, a 
point in which the Italian military administration is perhaps 
superior to any other, merits the praises bestowed on it. The 
Sans Peur crossed the ocean from Aden to the west coast of 
India, and visited the new Portuguese settlement of Marmagoa, 
where the Duke and other gentlemen landed to travel across 
country to Madras, inspecting a new line of railway, while 
Mrs. Caddy went round by sea, not stopping in Ceylon. Having 
met his Grace and his companions, including Lady Clare, at 
Madras, with Mr. Cobham and Mr. Swan, a railway engineer, 
at the end of January, the yacht proceeded to Singapore 
where the Governor of the Straits Settlements, Sir Cecil 
Clementi Smith, and his lady, showed due civilities to the 
Duke’s party. On Feb. 14 they arrived at Bangkok, on the 
river Menam, the capital of Siam, and during a sojourn of four- 
teen days were entertained by his Majesty King Chulalonkorn, 
the affable Sovereign of that remarkable East Asiatic Kingdom, 
with the greatest courtesy and kindness. They were lodged 
in a handsome new building of Italian architecture, called 
“The Palace of Calm Delights,” opposite the King’s Palace, 
with numerous attendants and every luxury that could be 
provided. Lady Clare’s ‘brother, Mr. Edward Michell, being 
Solicitor-General or legal adviser to the King of Siam, and 
Dr. Gowan, the Court physician, who is a Scotchman, having a 
native Prince, Yai Sanitwongse, who has been an Edinburgh 
medical student, for his partner, our countrymen were soon 
made to feel quite at home; they also met Mr. Gould, the 


stitutes the peculiar merit of this instructive book. Mr. 
Ralph Abercromby is an accomplished meteorologist, whose 
treatise on ‘“‘ Weather” is one of the best works of the “ Inter- 
national Scientific Series” ; and his “ Wanderings in Search 
of Weather,” to Australasia, the Fiji Islands, and the Westcrn 
Pacific, and thence round Cape Horn, again to the Arctic 
region of Northern Europe as far as Archangel, and on later 
occasions to the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, Ceylon, India, 
and the Himalayas, and on to the Malay Archipelago, to 
Borneo, to Manilla, and to Japan, returning across the 
American Continent, and examining the United States 
Government observatory on Pike’s Peak in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, prove his enterprising zeal to compass sea and land for 
the special acquisition of really valuable knowledge. To the 
interesting narratives of these voyages, undertaken within 
the past four years, including his observations while passing 
through Egypt in 1885, he has prefixed some notes of a 
residence in Canada twenty years before, when he was an 
officer of the 60th Rifles, and when he had already formed the 
habit of carefully recording phenomena of climate, season, and 
weather, and that of reasoning on their geographical causes. 
We recommend Mr. Abercromby’s book as an important con- 
tribution to science. It is rendered more attractive by the 
aid of beautiful cloud-photographs and sea-photographs, in- 
cluding one of a coral-reef at Levuka, with suitable maps and 
many diagrams, and with engravings of picturesque scenes 
and figures. Two or three of the last-mentioned have, by 
favour of the author, been published in The Jilustrated London 
News ; they represented the edible birds’-nests in the caves at 
Gomanton, in Borneo, and the body of a huge orang-outang 
killed by a party of English sportsmen. 
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THE “BATTLE OF FLOWERS” AT CANNES. 


The artifices of public amusement, for the attraction and 
detention of foreign visitors, are to the gay towns of the 
Riviera, in their sunny winter season, an object of not less 
importance to local prosperity than the substantial trade and 
manufactures of other places. Advantage is taken of the 
customary outbreak of social festivity preceding the eccle- 
siastical appointment of Lent, to celebrate the Carnival, or 
“Good-bye to Flesh-meat,” with a parade of jovial fun and 
comical pageantry. which is carried on with as much spirit as 
in Rome and other Italian cities. At Cannes, at Nice, and at 
Mentone the observance of this pleasant drollery, so congenial 
to the lively people of the Mediterranean shores, is made as 
entertaining as possible ; the municipal authorities, supported 
by the richer classes of the inhabitants, give prizes for the 
best cars adorned with painted scenery and carrying groups 
of actors in costume; the best cavalcades on horseback, or 
mounted in grotesque attire on mules or asses ; the best fancy 
dresses in the pedestrian part of the street procession; and the 
best decoration of the houses with flags and coloured drapery. 
or with palm-branches, evergreens, and a profusion of gorgeous 
flowers. The result isan outdoor extravaganza, which affords free 
scope to invention, and in the preparation of which a good 
deal of money is spent, while the hotel-keepers, those who let 
out carriages on hire, and many of the shopkeepers, especially 
dealing in ribbons, garlands, and comfits, make a tolerable 
profit, besides contributing to the honour and glory of the 
town. Our Artist, in his representation of this merry scene at 
Cannes, which has been witnessed year after year by many 
English visitors,including the Prince of Walesand other members 
of the Royal family, shows that phase of the Carnival antics 
styled “ The Battle of Flowers,” where opposing rows of open 
carriages meet each other for an amicable conflict, the gentlemen 
and ladies in them pelting their friends with bouquets and 
showers of roses, carnations, hyacinths, violets, and other 
floral ammunition. The fun of this pretty mimic combat 
grows fast and furious with increasing excitement; whole 
broadsides are discharged at the innocent heads and bosoms of 
an innocent family; and it may even happen that an 
explosive shell, containing a “ billet-doux,” is aimed at some 
young heart. which will be kindled to warmer emotion when 
the missive is opened and read. 








ART BOOKS. 

The Industries of Japan. By Professor J. J. Rein (Hodder 
and Stoughton).—It is now four years since the translation of 
Professor Rein’s “ Travels in Japan” first appeared, relating 
with truly German conscientiousness the experiences of many 
years. The second part of the Bonn Professor's labours is now 
before us in the form of a ponderous volume of nearly six 
hundred pages, bearing witness to the zeal and method with 
which the German Government is opening up and explaining 
to its countrymen the resources and opportunities offered by 
foreign markets. It is scarely our business to follow the 
learned author in his remarks on the agricultural and forest 
industries, the mineral resources and the commercial 
relations of Japan. We shall do our duty by saying that to 
those whose business brings them into contact with the far 
East, and to those who are in doubt as to what Japan 
requires or produces, Professor Rein’s volume will prove 
a@ mine of wealth. It is fair, however, to add that in 
no case does the author invest his statistics and descrip- 
tions with brilliant suggestions or fallacious promises. 
He is sober and temperate in all things, and it is scarcely 
possible to open the volume at hazard without learn- 
ing something new or something useful. In discussing 
“The Art Industries of Japan” Professor Rein gives some 
interesting details of the daily life of a Japanese workman ; 
and he attributes the excellence of so much of their work to 
the long and careful training to which they have, as a class, 
been subjected for almost countless generations. ‘“ The 
ordinary man,” he tells us, “can generally make a clearly 
fair sketch of any article he has seen, or of any route over 
which he has travelled "—a faculty which the author holds 
to be fostered by the difficulty with which Chinese or Japanese 
letters are formed. In those countries the complete mastery of 
the three R's is sufficient to launch a man on his career as 
a designer, a painter, a sculptor, or a philosopher. Pro- 
fessor Rein will not admit that the Japanese are deficient 
in inventive power, although he admits that this quality is in 
some degree overshadowed by their imitative instinct, and 
is, moreover, devoted to mere artistic creation rather than 
to mechanical contrivance. The lacquer-work and paper in- 
dustry are, he thinks, capable of almost indefinite develop- 
ment, and the cheapness of labour and the raw materials 
required will for a long time render Japan a dangerous rival 
in these markets. Metal work and pottery, on the other hand, 
attract rather the artistic than the purely industrialclass; and 
although the European demand for good work in these 
branches will probably be sustained, there is little danger of 
Japan proving a dangerous rival in the production of the 
more ordinary objects of daily use. In spite of its appalling 
dimensions, we can cordially recommend Professor Rein’s work 
as a trustworthy guide to the present conditions of Japanese 
industry. 

Japan and Its Art. By Marcus B. Huish (Fine-Art Society, 
148, New Bond-street).—In connection with the interesting 
collection of Japanese art-objects brought together at the 
Fine-Art Society's Gallery last year, Mr. Huish arranged a 
course of lectures by well-known experts and amateurs. ‘The 
substance of their criticisms and suggestions formed the basis 
of a series of articles which subsequently appeared in the Art 
Journal, the editor almost unduly effacing himself behjnd his 
fellow-wotkers. In the present volume, Mr. Huish, whilst 
availing himself freely of his “ Notes on Japan,” has produced 
an almost original work, which, though of modest dimensions, 
offers a very complete hand-book to Japan and its art. In 
such a survey the physical aspect, the history, social and 
political, and the religion play an important part ; and of these 
“ environments ” of art we have not only a very readable, but 
also a trustworthy account, drawn from the best sources, and 
told in a brief but not in a scrappy way. Two influences above 
all others seem to have left their mark on Japanese art: the 
love of nature and the love of legends. Except in the sculpture 
of ivory and wood, religion seems to have played but a small 
role in the development of Japanese art; and even in this 
branch it was to a comparatively recent date—perhaps not 
earlier than the sixteenth century—that Mr. Huish and Mr. 
Gonse assign the shrines and deities the use of which Buddhism 
rendered obligatory in every household. If,as is probable, the 
new idols only replaced old ones, it is safe to infer that the 
earlier forms of Buddhism, with its gorgeous ritual, Taoism 
and even Shintoism, had recourse to the sculptor’s aid to bring 
home definite ideas to the minds of the people. An old 
Japanese poet said— 

Japan is not a land where men need pray 
For ‘tis itself divine. 

Bat the Japanese must have differed from all other nations 
more than it is possible to allow, if they were able to 
go on for many centuries cultivating esthetic feelings 


without developing religious anthropomorphism. Japanese 
folk-lore, with its inexhaustible supply of beneficent and 
malignant “demons,” no doubt had a strong hold over 
the popular mind, as was seen in the quaint pictures 
recently exhibited at the British Museum; and we shall 
be surprised if further investigation does not assign an 
earlier date to Japanese sculpture than contemporary autho- 
rities seem disposed to recognise. Perhaps the most interesting 
chapter of Mr. Huish’s most useful hand-book is that on metal 
work, on which he can speak with fully as great authority as 
those whose opinions he quotes ; and the hints he gives to 
collectors on this subject are worthy of careful attention. 

Art in the Modern State. By Lady Dilke (Chapman and 
Hall).—This careful epitome of the relations of the State 
toward Art in France during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries is the almost necessary supplement to the author's 
previous work. She shows, with commendable clearness and 
brevity, the policy of Richelieu, Mazarin, and Colbert towards 
Art and letters ; and. whilst recognising the benefits of official 
recognition, Lady Dilke is not blind to the dangers of an 
academic style. In our country we should shudder at the 
thought of the Commissioners of Works being transformed 
into an Academy of Architecture, as was done by Colbert; 
whilst, on the other hand, we should regard a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer aiming at financial equilibrium as bereft of 
reason were he to place the adornment of the Metropolis under 
the management of the Institute of Architects. In our own 
country, too, the official support given to the Royal Academy 
has, in the eyes of some, been not without its drawbacks ; but 
Lady Dilke argues, with considerable force and ability, that in 
France the struggles of the Academy against private teach- 
ing by artists established a standard of taste all over the 
country which showed itself later on in the industrial products 
of the people. It was Colbert, in his eagerness to foster French 
manufactures, who inagurated—or, at all events, officially re- 
cognised—the “ Classical style.” And, although the “ Ecole de 
Rome” was founded with the view of widening the views and 
methods of the French school, it was from the first subjected to 
influences which were destined, so far as painting was con- 
cerned, to mar its usefulness. Perhaps the most interesting 
part of Lady Dilke’s volume is the vivacious picture she draws 
of the quarrels and calamities of the French artists in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. She enables us to see, 
moreover, how the fatal system of centralisation, which found 
its highest development under the “Grand Monarque,” was in 
the end fatal to real art life and progress. What, however, 
Lady Dilke fails, in our judgment, to bring .out with sufficient 
distinctness is the reason why sculpture flourished whilst 
painting dwindled under a system of State patronage. Puget, 
Coysevox, and the like display an individuality and force 
which distinguish them from Lebrun’s favourite assistants 
in the decoration of Versailles; and in. the following 
century we find the sculptors still vigorous and self- 
reliant long after the art of painting had fallen to the 
level of scenic decoration or the artificial setting of a 
JSéte champétre. Lady Dilke illustrates her very useful and 
most readable survey of French art by a number of State 
papers, which probably now for the first time see the light of 
day since they were originally drawn up. They throw much 
interesting light upon the struggles of the artists to maintain 
their independence, and the astuteness with which Colbert 
met their appeals to permit the “ Académic de St. Luc” to 
be free of State control whilst enjoying all the advantages of 
State patronage. It must be admitted that the privileges— 
and pecuniary advantages—offered to the Rectors and Professors 
of the Royal Academy do not seem, judged by the standard of 
the present day, to have been very alluring ; but the tendency 
of those times was towards absolutism ; and it is not surprising 
to find. when the great works of Versailles were being pushed 
forward, that few artists could follow the example of Jacques 
Callot, and stand aloof from the temptations which Chancellor 
Lebrun could offer to those who were willing to accept the 
State-yoke. 


PERSEVERANCE A FALLACY. 

I propose the formation of a company (limited liability) for the 
Exposure of the Fallacy of Proverbial Commonplaces. To my 
thinking we have lived long enough under the tyranny of the 
platitudes and truisms which our forefathers valued so highly, 
and therefore transmitted as heirlooms to be reverenced by 
their suffering descendants. Even the crushed worm will 
turn ; and a generation dieted upon such meagre viands may 
be expected to rebel sooner or later. To be sure, it is never an 
easy task to strike from the tortured limbs the fetters of 
tradition and the shackles of association ; but, then, this is an 
age which prides itself upon making short work of old creeds, 
old cults, old systems, old prejudices—an age which is con- 
tinuously parading its enlightenment, its freedom, its pro- 
gressiveness: and I rely upon its prevailing spirit of reform 
to assist me in my projected movement of emancipation. Our 
legislators are always promising to relieve us from something 
or other which, they inform us, is a burden on our energies or 
an obstacle to our progress. Sometimes the grievances which 
they undertake to redress seem of a very shadowy character ; 
but here is a real, tangible, palpable, unmistakeable evil !—a 
case of the most onerous coercion !—the despotism of phrases, 
the despotism of “proverbs” and “proverbial sayings "—a 
despotism which, however patiently borne in the past, has at 
length become intolerable. Will they not help us to remove it? 

I remember how my boyhood, sub consulo Planco, was made 
miserable by this worse than “Balfourian coercion,” this 
crueller than “ Bismarckian despotism”! In those remote 
days we boys were pelted with proverbs, put upon plank-beds 
of proverbs, starved upon a prison fare of proverbs! They 
glared at us from our copy-books; they grinned at us in our 
aimanacks ; they hannted us like grim phantoms when we 
writhed in the throes of composition. It was our miserable 
fortune, once a week, to indite what was called a “ theme,” the 
subject thereof being duly propounded by our head master. 
How well I remember his fine old crusted favourite—* Per- 
severance overcomes every difficulty”! The dullness, the 
stupidity, into which our attempts to enlarge upon this 
atrocious commonplace plunged us is not to be told in 
words. Again, at the end of the year, we had to prepare 
smooth specimens of our improved caligraphy, written in our 
best style, and framed within red ink margins by the dexterity 
of the writing-master. Lo! in large text, the inevitable morality— 
“ Perseverance overcomes every difficulty”! It cropped up in 
our Latin grammar—* Perseverantia omnia vincit.” A silver 
medal every Christmas fell to the lot of him whom Dr. 
Pedagogos most delighted to honour. Alas! on the reverse 
was ever engraved the delusive legend—* Perseverance over- 
comes every difficulty.” After presenting this and other prizes, 
amid the applause of our parents, our confréres, our cousins, 
and our aunts, the Doctor invariably addressed to hig dear 
young friends “a few parting words,” which as invariably 
closed with the same assurance respecting the invincible 
properties of perseverance ; and with the only too well-known 
phraseology buzzing in our ears we went forth to mingle in 
the hum of men. 

Alas ! we were still exposed to the presence of the tyrant ! 
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If our uncles remembered that boys are as fond of “a tip” as 
railway porters, the welcome sovereign was accompanied by 
the unwelcome formula, which, somehow or other, seemed to 
take a considerable discount off the twenty shillings. On 
“embracing our life’s vocation,” our elders graciously in- 
formed us that we had taken the first step, that the 
world was all before us, and that to get the best of it 
nothing was needed but perseverance. Good, very good 
books were given to us along with our new wardrobes : 
books intended to improve our minds—to “ soften our manners. 
nor suffer them to be brutal”; books about the pursuit of 
knowledge, getting on, self-help, and the like. We opened 
their eloquent pages, and there—there—was the fateful maxim. 
“ Perseverance overcomes every difficulty” ! Nay, worse ; great 
names were trotted out, names of men who had become 
Creesuses through acting upon this old-world adage ; names of 
men who had invented steam-engines and spinning-jennies— 
all through perseverance! Who had been suckled in garrets, 
and yet had lived to sit uneasily upon the woolsack or crown 
their aching heads with episcopal mitres—all through per- 
severance ! Our young lives were made wretched by these 
things; but our kinsmen thought greatly of them, and were 
as fond as Dissenting preachers of “ the practical application.” 
“You see, Tommy,” they would say, “ how these men got on 
in life. They began, my boy, without any of your advantages” 
(Vy advantages! Was the repetition of that stale old truism 
one of these?), “and yet rose to the highest positions through 
their perseverance—their habit of perseverance. Cultivate 
that habit, Tommy, and there ’s no knowing but that you may 
rise as high as they did—‘ Perseverance overcomes every 
difficulty’” ! 

Gradually it dawned upon us that there was a fallacy 
somewhere—that the proverb and the result did not always 
co-ordinate. In the first place, our worthy mentors—it was 
not to be doubted—had strenuously cultivated the habit they 
so emphatically recommended ; and yet perseverance had not 
seated them on the woolsack nor thrust their heads into tiaras. 
And if the maxim failed in their case, why might it not fail 
in ours? We did not feel the least like being Bishops or Lord 
Chancellors ; I cannot honestly say that we even wished to be 
either the one or the other. Then, again, we read that agreat 
many persons had tried to invent steam-engines and had not 
succeeded, and this did not seem to agree with the unbounded 
assurance of that declaration of the faith of our ancestors, for 
it was evident that the aforesaid persons had done what is 
called their level best, and yet had persevered themselves 
into nothing better than premature graves and lunatic 
asylums, so that the “difficulties had not been overcome,” 
but had overcome them. We felt inclined to shed the tear of 
sympathy over their tombs, apprehending that a similar fate 
would surely be ours if we tried our hands at steam-engines 
and spinning-jennies with nothing better than perseverance to 
back us up. 

Speaking for myself, I feel bound to say that these sad 
conclusions of our boyhood have been confirmed to me by the 
experiences of later years. I don’t believe one whit in the 
proverbial philosophy of our ancestors, and least of all in this 
particular specimen of it. When my proposed company is 
formed (Lord Derby, with his admirable common-sense, would 
be just the chairman for it), the first fallacy I shall ask them 
to expose is the one that made miserable my early days—has 
made miserable the early days of so many—* Perseverance 
overcomes every difficulty.” Pooh! it duesn’'t! Weall of us 
have had to face difficulties which no amount of perseverance 
could overcome ; and we have either had to fall back dis- 
comfited or to get round them. To read some of our moralists, 
some of our*writers for the young—alas ! to think that I, too, 
have been among the prophets!—one would suppose that 
“ Perseverance” was the “Open, Sesame!” which unlocks 
every Ali Baba treasure-cave ; the golden bridge which carries 
the wayfarer safely over stormy frith and sounding river ; the 
magic carpet which whisks its owner up to shining heights 
and airy palaces. Ah me! itis all a delusion! Pluck may do 
a great deal, and Patience more, and Brains more than either 
or both ; but Perseverance—pshaw ! 

Was there ever a more idiotic story out of a Christmas 
annual than that of Robert Bruce and the Spider? Yet it 
was, and perhaps is, a favourite illustration with our moral 
philosophers. That historic Spider (a capital S, if you please) 
tried twelve times, I believe, to climb from the floor to the 
roof of the barn in which the Scottish Sovereign was taking 
his rest, succeeding the thirteenth time, and thereby, it is 
said, encouraging Bruce to make another effort to drive the 
English invaders from his kingdom. Moral; Go thou, and 
do likewise—that is, try and try and try again. Now, as 
Bruce was a man of sense as well as a hero, I suspect that his 
comment on the Spider's performances was embodied in some 
such words as these, “ Hech ! yon wee beastie is just a fule for 
wasting its time!” And obviously, it could have straddled 
along the floor, run up the wall, and reached the point on the 
ceiling which it aimed at, in a few seconds ; whereas its round 
dozen of experimental ascents must have exhausted as many 
minutes. “Try and try and try again” is an apt alliterative 
phrase ; but nine cases out of ten (and perhaps in the tenth 
also) it imbodies the very worst of counsel. The chances are 
that what a man cannot do the first time he will not do the 
second ; and time is too valuable a commodity to be expended 
upon endeavours to attain the unattainable. 

As I am unable, for the life of me, to see that any special 
credit attaches to the pedestrian who “ perseveres” in a road 
that may lead nowhere, or not to the goal he desires, I would 
submit that we should not so glibly enunciate the old accus- 
tomed profession of belief ; or that, if we do so enunciate it, 
we should not forget the necessary qualifications and limita- 
tions. That ever-memorable advice, ascribed (erroneously, I 
believe) to Mrs. Glasse, “ First catch your hare,” is excellent 
advice with which to accompany your lauds and psalms 
of perseverance. First (you should say to the neophyte), 
choose your object ; be sure that it is honourable, pure, and 
lofty ; be sure that it lies well within your means ; be sure 
that you arein the right way to arrive at it ; be sure that in 
gaining it you will injure no one of your fellow-creatures ; 
and then—well, then perseverance may come upon the 
scene! But not, oh! not with the agonising pre- 
tence that—omnia vincit! You may cut a Suez Canal, 
and yet fail when you would cut a Panama. Napoleon's 
perseverance carried him to Moscow—and to ruin; wiser 
he, if he had remained at Paris. The truth seems to be 
that life is a thing so complex, so various, so full of con- 
tradictions and unexpectednesses, that it is never sane or safe 
to indulge in generalisations. All such generalisations are 
fallacies ; and among the most misleading I venture to include 
that time-honoured sample of the Wisdom of the Ancients— 
“ Perseverance overcomes every difficulty.” W. H. D.-A. 


Mr. J. H. Middleton has been re-elected to the Slade 
Professorship of Fine Art at Cambridge University for a 
statutable period of three years. 

The winter general meeting of the National Rifle Associ- 
ation was held, by permission, at the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall-yard, on Thursday, Feb. 23. 
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SKETCHES ON THE ITALIAN RIVIERA. 
EFFECTS OF THE EARTHQUAKE OF FEB, 23, 1887. 

The disastrous earthquake two years ago on the French and 
Italian coasts between Nice and Genoa must be still in the 
recollection of our readers. It will be remembered that, while 
at Mentone and other towns yearly visited by numerous 
English families in the winter, much damage was done to 
houses, and many people suffered great alarm and inconveni- 
ence, there was little loss of life. The most terrible and dis- 
tressing effects of the earthquake, which occurred on the 
morning of Feb. 23, 1887, took place in several of the small 
Italian towns and villages, to the west and north of San Remo. 
Situated on the hills, away from the main road and railway 
that connect the well-known seaside health-stations and 
pleasant residential abodes of the eastern Riviera with the 
ordinary route of travel, those ruined local communities have 
been left to suffer the consequences of the great calamity with 
little assistance. Our Artist, who in January this year, 
being at San Remo, made a short excursion to Arma di 
Taggia and Bussana for the purpose of sketching their present 
appearance, was accompanied by a German friend, Professor 
Schéner, who wrote an interesting description. The delightful 
scenery above San Remo, the enfolding hills, the groves of 
pine, cypress, and olive, the vineyards on sunny slopes, the 
sheltered valleys, with plantations of orange, citron, and lemon, 
the picturesque figures of the peasantry loitering on the steep 
roads, with their mule-carts, baskets of olives, casks of oil, 
bundles of sticks, and linen to dry, here and there an old 
woman looking almost like a witch, but harmless and weary, 
sitting by a little fire to cook her scanty meal of polenta, 
beguiled the long walk from the seacoast ; and there were 
lovely prospects of the azure waters of the Mediterranean. 
Bussana, formerly containing eight hundred inhabitants, occu- 
pies the summit of a ridge of hill at right angles with the 
higher mountain range of the Maritime Alps, commanding 
beautiful views of the country on either side. Here, early in 
the morning, before most of the people had left their houses, 
though a few were already at the church for the religious 
service of Ash Wednesday, the first shock of earthquake was 
felt, and scarcely a house was spared more or less damage. 
The roof of the church fell in and part of the 

townhall, while many of the stone-built dwelling- 

houses became heaps of ruins, under which more 

than fifty persons lay buried. Very few were got 

out alive; the fear of another shock deterred 

those who would have begun removing the 
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masses of rubbish. It is said that shrieks and cries for 
help were heard from the ruins, but little could be done 
for some hours. The Sindaco,or Mayor, obtained the assist- 
ance of’ a company of soldiers, under command of a Lieu- 
tenant, to preserve order and to protect property; there 
was less thought of saving life. A great number of people 
were severely hurt or maimed by walls or stones or beams of 
timber falling upon them. Twenty-one dead bodies are even 
now buried in the ruins of their own homes, over which small 
wooden crosses have been fixed, not bearing the names of the 
deceased, but sometimes adorned with a fading wreath or 
garland. Itis still considered dangerous to the public health 
to dig up the heaps in which these corpses are hidden, and 
they are overspread with some chemical disinfecting substance 
of a reddish colour. The old houses yet standing, in a fractured 
and dilapidated condition, have not been repaired ; all are now 
deserted, and the street is lonely, and blocked with heaps of 
ruins. Their former tenants have been removed to a new 
little town of wooden huts erected on lower ground, which is 
shown in one of our Sketches; there is a new church built of 
timber, a school-house, an inn, and a blacksmith’s shop, all of 
this material, which is seldom used for building in Italy. Of 
the former church, a highly-decorated edifice, only the main 
walls are standing, with two stone figures of winged angels 
perched one at each side of the upper tower in the front, 
and two cherubs’ heads over a side niche below. The 
chambers and staircases of the houses, in many instances, 
are exposed to view, with tables and chairs still left in the 
rooms, and flower-pots on the window-sills: in fact, they 
remain untouched since the earthquake. Much furniture 
and other property has not yet been recovered, in spite of the 
distressing poverty of the families who were driven out. It 
might seem that the Government authorities should have 
adopted more active measures to clear the site of the habit- 
ations. The people complain also of some unfairness and 
grudging parsimony in the distribution of relief to the 
sufferers. Bussana was certainly not a place that could afford 
to dispense with national or foreign charitable aid in such an 
overwhelming calamity. The small community will be 
unable for many years to retrieve its losses ; and the rich and 
fashionable visitors to San Remo or Bordighera, who may 
perhaps spare a day or two for an excursion to see 
/ the still visible effects of the memorable earth- 
\ quake, cannot fail to meet some poor persons on 
j whom their alms would be fitly bestowed. 
The small town of Taggia, or Arma di Taggia, 
six miles from San Remo by railway, is quaint 
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BUSSANA. 
and picturesque ; 


several of its 
narrow streets, like 
those of the old 
part of San Remo, 
are crossed by 
many solid arches 
giving the houses 
mutual support. A 
fine palace, once 
belonging to the 
Marchese di Spin- 
ola, has been converted into an hotel, the Albergo d'Italia. 
The river Argentina, which here flows into the Mediterranean, 
formerly made a broad estuary and seaport, from which King 
Francis I. of France, when taken prisoner by Charles V. 
at the battle of Pavia, embarked to undergo his imprisonment 
in Spain. The old bed of the river is now partly filled with 
rocks and earth, which the stream in flood has brought down 
from the mountains. It is crossed by a long bridge of numerous 
unequal arches, which does not run straight, but makes a large 
bend ; and at each end is a marble shrine, with statues and 
pictures of the Virgin and the Saints. Ruffini, the author of 
“Doctor Antonio,” was a native of Taggia, and describes this 
place in the opening of his story. 
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NIGHT WHIMSIES. 


Sleep has ever supplied a theme for writers of all degrees— 
from the highest to the lowest—from Shakspeare and 
Cervantes down to the smallest and least known of poets, 
philosophers, and essayists. From Macbeth, Hamlet, and 
Henry IV., from Sancho Panza and a score of other well- 
known characters in history or fiction onwards, they have all 
had their comments to make, in one key or another, on the 
mysterious condition which periodically overtakes all living 
organisms. This “death of each day’s life,” this strange, un- 
conscious state of being, this oblivion to all outward things, 
this forgetfulness in which the senses are steeped, has, in a 
word, been so speculated about and thoroughly thrashed out, 
as modern phraseology puts it, that it were a vain thing to 
strive to throw any new light on it. What it is, and how it 
is, is one of those secrets which, like life, Nature means to 
keep to herself. But this we do know about it : that any pro- 
longed deprivation of it is one of the most serious ills which 
can beset mankind. Moreover, it is an ill which is said to be 
much on the increase—an obvious outcome of the rapid 
whirligig rotation at which life spins now-a-day. 

And who that has ever suffered, even in a minor way, from 
sleeplessness can fail to be struck and appalled by its miseries, 
not to call them terrors? There are few of us who have 
reached middle life who are not acquainted with insomnia 
from sad experience. It is not merely the actual sleep- 
lessness itself which is so painful to bear, it is not merely 
the restless torture undergone at the time of wakefulness, but, 
what is perhaps worse, there are the after-results—the fevered, 
heavy, weary, depressed state in which it leaves us for the 
greater part of the day ensuing upon a bad night. Leaving, 
however, this latter evil out of the question, there is enough 
and to spare that can be said of those hours when “ Nature’s 
soft nurse” is “frighted” and will not “ weigh our eyelids 
down.” Who does not know those terrible times of vain 
tossings when the mind wanders or rushes from one subject 
to another, from one trivial topic to one yet more insignifi- 
cant, and when each and all, no matter how small or 
contemptible, become magnified into things of the gravest 
importance ’—how every conceivable and inconceivable cir- 
cumstance in our lives and doings, remote or immediate, 
assume proportions wholly at variance with their relative and 
true value? He who is subject to sleeplessness in an aggravated 
form, knows too well that * coward’s hour,” or hours, when no 
reasoning, no common-sense which can be summoned up, will 
serve in the slightest degree to dissipate or reduce to their 
proper dimensions the wild, extravagant, exaggerated thoughts 
which burst in, like thieves in the dark, upon the peace and 
stillness of the depth of night. 

To him, bed-time is of all times the most to be dreaded ; 
for, whether he begins by lying awake, or rouses up after a 
short doze, thenceforward to remain a victim to the malady 
tilldawn appears, the demoniac shapes which in either case 
crowd round his pillow stifle his judgment and reduce his 
brain to the level of an idiot’s or that of a raving lunatic. 
“ The coward’s hour ” is upon him ; and he plays up to it, defy 
it as he may. He can honestly say with Banquo— 

A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 

And yet I would not sleep. Merciful powers! 

Restrain in me the cursed thoughts that nature 

Gives way to in repose! 
Endless are the varieties of mental tribulation undergone ; 
they change, of course, according to the mood of the tempera- 
ment, character, and disposition of the sufferer. Sometimes 
these “ night whimsies * as Nathaniel Hawthorne calls them in 
his marvellous romance of * The Scarlet Letter,” circulate and 
range amongst entirely worldly affairs—the next day’s arrange- 
ments that have to be carried out—the complications which 
will ensue if this or that piece of business should chance to 
slip through our hands, or fall out exactly otherwise than is 
expected. If anything should prevent this or that appoint- 
ment from being kept (and be sure we foresee many an accident 
which may interrupt it that never occurred to our minds 
before), absolute ruin stares us in the face. 

ometimes the thoughts glide off into deeper and more 

speculative subjects ; subjects, indeed, too deep for words— 
inexpressible, unfathomable, appalling! Anon, we grow im- 
pressed, if living in a city, by the multitude, the overwhelm- 
ing multitude, of the life around us—whence comes it, and 
whither is it bound? and it is a comparative relief, almost, if 
we can slip away into such philosophising as Carlyle’s 
Tenfelsdréck, and survey existence from the heights of his 
attic, and in a kindred spirit to that in which he concludes his 
wonderful picture of the city at night, with the exclamation : 
“ But I, mein Werther, I sit above it all; I am alone with the 
stars!” 

Aye, indeed! To be alone with the stars, that is some- 
thing—something of a relief, if itcan be managed during “the 
coward’s hour.” Grim and lonely though the situation still 
remains, itis better to take up this mood and tone of thought than 
to dwell persistently upon one’s own trumpery individuality ; 
to think of others instead of ourselves, and to remember that if 
there be thousands of enviable * two-legged animals without 
feathers” enjoying the blessing of sound sleep, there are at 
least scores worse off than we are, and only separated from us 
by “a little carpentry and masonry.” 

Thinking of others, however, is not unfrequently an exciting 
cause of wakefulness. The phlegmatic man, who thinks only 
of himself in a certain sense, is generally the best of sleepers. 
His nerves are not affected as yours are ; and the doctors tell 
us that it is the wear and tear of the nervous system which 
produce insomnia. Hence it must not be supposed that 
Teufelsdréck’s philosophising will send us to sleep; it can only 
be regarded as a healthier form of night whimsy—a broader 
flowing channel on which to let our midnight fancies drift. 
Henry IV. flies to it, thongh in a kindlier and less saturnine 
spirit than that of the German professor of things in general, 
in his great speech on sleeplessness, beginning : “ How many 
of my poorest subjects are at this hour asleep ! But whether 
we are kings or commoners, students or commercial travellers, 
philosophers or boobies—whether we have the chance of taking 
our rest “in the perfumed chambers of the great, under the 
canopy of costly state,” or whether Fate ordains us to “lie in 
smoky cribs upon uneasy pallets "—there is at times no im- 
munity from wakefulness; and he is lucky who can lift him- 
self, as it were. into the attic of calm contemplation. Only 
there will he find anything approaching that mental repose 
which is the first step, even before physical fatigue, towards 
peaceful slumber. Grant, however, that one is able to attain 
to this mood, there is still great risk that such an attitude 
of mind will engender a sadness almost as bad to bear, and 
equally evil in its result, as the wilder torments of the night 
whimsy. The man or woman whose heart is not entirely 
hardened can scarcely fail to bethink them of days that are 
no more, and of those many or few near and dear ones who 
have passed into the eternal sleep—the land where there is no 
insomnia, and where the dreams are the realities of eternal 
happiness. 

We may have as little as mortal may have wherewith to 
reprowh ourselves : there shall be no occasion for more remorse 


than falls to the lot of the least blameworthy in poor 
humanity. The retrospect of our lives (and this retrospect 
is inevitably a conspicuous haunting phantom of the sleep- 
less pillow) may bear with success the closest examination ; 
yet we shall, nevertheless, fail to stem the saddening re- 
collection of “ How fast has brother followed brother, From 
the sunlight to the sunless land!” And that thought—to say 
nothing of others kindred to it—will often be more than 
sufficient to keep the oblivion of slumber at bay. 

The cure for such insomnia is, alas! hard to find. Drugs 
are, in most cases, worse in their effects than the disease, and 
doctors are often at their wits’ end when called on for help. 
The surest, and, indeed, the only healthy panacea, is plenty of 
fresh air and an occasional change of it. Constant exposure 
to the four winds of heaven is the best antidote to the night 
whimsy ; and a brisk walk or quiet stroll beneath the stars 
immediately before we seek our bed is often known to act like 
magic. Any systematic or routine mode of life into which we 
have fallen, and which it may be our habit to follow, should 
be suddenly changed if possible, so that, as it were, the spell 
shall be broken. As in many matters of the so-called smaller 
ailments of life, we must each be our own physician; we 
must ourselves experimentalise upon ourselves. The doctor 
can only try various expedients, and as these, now-a-days, seldom 
lie in recourse to anything like a potent medicine, we may as 
well take ourselves into our own hands and save him the 
trouble, especially since it is seldom until we are on the verge 
of forty years that serious insomnia sets in, and by that time 
it is well known that a man is either a fool or a physician. 
Common-sense is the pharmacopeeia from which he must draw 
his prescriptions, and if these are, in a sense, of a negative 
order, they will be none the less valuable. He can, for instance, 
avoid tea and coffee after dinner, or overmuch tobacco, if from 
experience he has discovered that these have the effect of 
making him wide awake. The same may be said of stimulants 
and many other social indulgences which act in different 
directions with different people. It is for the patient 
to find out for himself how they affect him. As a 
rule it may be laid down that anything of an exciting 
description, whether to brain or body, immediately before 
going to bed is bad for the sleepless. ‘Thus hard mental 
work, with its inevitable accompaniment, sedentary habits, 
is sure in the end to bring about an indisposition to sleep ; 
and as Nathaniel Hawthorne has supplied the title for this 
paper. let the advice which he puts into the mouth of Roger 
Chillingworth conclude it. That saturnine personage is ad- 
dressing the unhappy minister at a critical moment in the 
story, and he says: “ We men of study, whose heads are in our 
books, have need to be straitly looked after! We dream in 
our waking moments, and walk in our sleep. Come, good Sir 
and my dear friend, I pray you, let me lead you home... . 
Come with me, Reverend Sir, I beseech you ; else you will be 
poorly able to do Sabbath duty to-morrow. Aha! see now how 
they trouble the brain—these books !—these books! You 
should study less, good Sir, and take a little pastime, or these 
night whimsies will grow upon you.” Ws Wis 








SKETCHES IN A LONDON WORKHOUSE. 


The legal relief of the poor in England, costing annually 
between seven and eight millions sterling, a tax of about six 
shillings a head on the whole population, is a burthen that 
cannot be equally distributed, from the diverse conditions of 
rateable property.in country and town, and the fluctuating 
employment of labour. In the metropolis, which attracts a 
continual influx of needy persons from many shires of England 
and from Ireland, seeking the means of subsistence denied by 
agricultural industry, out-door relief becomes difficult to 
regulate with justice and prudence, so little being known of 
the actual circumstances of strangers in London. The 
real Londoners admitted into the workhouses are more 
easily identified; and some of them appear to have 
dropped, by misfortune or by their own fault, into dependent 
poverty from the ranks of the respectable working or middle 
classes. Specimens of various orders of society, in a fallen 
and despoiled plight, still fond of explaining that they “ have 
seen better days,” may be found in some workhouse wards, as 
of old in the Fleet Prison, when Mr. Pickwick and Sam 
Weller lodged there, or in the Marshalsea, where debtors lingered 
many years in hopeless confinement. Each of the figures 
delineated by our Artist is that of a man who could tell the 
story of his life, if so inclined, with anecdotes serving to illas- 
trate the vicissitudes of fortune, or possibly the consequences 
of extravagance, idleness, and indiscretion, having had 
abundant leisure for vain regret, if not for tardy repent- 
ance. The unthrifty tradesman, the credulous speculator, the 
careless sporting gentleman, along with the workman thrown 
out of his regular occupation by changes of trade, and the 
convivial spirit who loved his glass and his song better than 
his work, are reduced to this penitential situation. Here is 
one who has ridden his own horses and betted freely on the 
race-course, or has been confident of his skill at the billiard- 
table or with a hand of whist; another, who has owned 
thousands of acres in Australia, which he lost by a mortgage 
to the bank ; a shopkeeper, who let his accounts get into a 
muddle, and was stripped of his stock by a bill of sale; an old 
soldier of the Crimean War, who missed his pension through 
a reckless act of desertion after drinking a drop too much. 
Sad stories are these. but such are the failings of mankind. 
We doubt not, however, that unavoidable misfortune would 
account for the helplessness of a very large proportion of the 
indoor paupers, numbering altogether nearly two hundred 
thousand, including aged and infirm men, womep, and 
children, in all the workhonses of England and Wales. 





Mr. Ouspensky, a Russian engineer sent to Central Asia on 
a special scientific mission, reports that the oil-wells at 
Penjakend, near Samarcand, in the Zerafshan Valley, contain 
at least 9,000,000,000 lb. of perfectly pure oil. 

Recitations were given by Mr. J. Cave Winscombe on 
Feb. 25 at the Steinway Hall; and a dramatic entertainment 
in aid of the Italian Hospital was given on Feb. 27 at Queen’s 
Gate Hall. Mr. E. Watts-Russell announces a series of recitals 
to be given on Saturday afternoons at the Westminster 
Townhall, the first taking place on March 2. 

Lord Brassey read a paper on Feb. 22, at the Royal United 
Service Institution, on “Our Naval Position and Policy.” He 
said that the belted cruisers had more than fulfilled, in the 
important element of speed, the conditions of their original 
design. There had been distinct progress in the architecture 
of the British Navy. He went on to point out what we yet 
required, and the paper was followed by a discussion. 

Mr. T. B. Browne’s useful “ Advertiser's A B C” volume has 
just been issued, and the improvements, additions, new features, 
and revisions introduced are numerous. There are several 
literary articles bearing particularly upon journalistic and 
advertising matters ; a greatly augmented list of colonial and 
foreign papers, with a special representation of Indian papers ; 
a series of complete indices, and a new classified index of 
great utility. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND THEIR 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The great dissimilarity of taste which prevails at different times 
among different people makes it a difficult task to say whether 
this or that standard should be preferred, or to lay down with 
any confidence that one thing is better in principle than 
another. Taste is an arbitrary power, compelling us often 
to repudiate to-morrow what we glory in to-day. This is 
especially true of pictorial art, and, in particular, of that 
branch of it which deals with the illustrations to children’s 
books. The number of babies born into the world in- 
creases every year; but babies are not children, and that 
which constitutes the real making of children is the moulding 
of this mass of infant life into separate character-bearing 
individuals. A child is, or can be, the most interesting of all 
creations ; a baby—except to the mother—cannot. ‘ But human 
aid is required to invest the child with the full interest it is 
capable of bearing, and its future depends on the manner in 
which this aid is given. Most children are and must be what 
they are made. They run on the lines their parents have laid 
down for them. Some—nay, many—branch out and seek new 
and original fields; but the majority glide on into the fixed 
termini which their parents have assured them are the best 
and most convenient. ‘The choice of the first books, to which 
a child becomes accustomed, rests with its parents, end the 
importance of this choice can hardly be exaggerated. 

A great many books are published every year ostensibly 
for the especial delight of children. Clear type, good paper, 
artistic drawing, and harmonious. colouring are the rule 
and not the exception. But it is questionable if they perform 
that educational duty which, under tHe guise of pleasure, 
every child's book worthy of the name should perform. The 
word “ educational ” need not, and must not, be associated with 
lessons or conscious learning. The teaching which has the 
most lasting influence on the character is that which is 
absorbed unconsciously. It is right and proper that children, 
if they are to grow up into loving and lovable men and 
women, should be taught the classics of Fairyland and 
Elfdom before learning the population and mercantile products 
of Kamschatka, or the historical pleasantries of Mrs. Markham. 
Here it is that the modern illustrations to children’s books fail 
in their effectiveness : they teach no lesson, and, ornamental 
though they be, adorn no tale. It is not good or profitable for 
a child to see only the representations of sunflowers or daffodils. 
Let him see the originals, if he will, in the cottage gardens, or 
on the banks by the brookside. It is not right that the pages 
of his picture-books should be peopled with quaintly-clothed 
little children, who airily skip and dance through landscapes 
bathed in perennial sunshine, and studded with the trimmest 
of Queen Anne homesteads. ‘The impression on the child's 
mind is one of falsity. The children he sees in his books are 
too like real children for him to suppose they are anything 
else—fairies, for example, or goblins; but they are not like 
the children he sees every day. The complete falsehood of those 
pictures representing the fairy world has the effect of a } otent 
truth ; the comparatire truth of pictures representing children, 
unlike real children, falsifies the understanding of the child, 
without appealing to or stimulating his imagination. There 
is nothing of the supernatural about the dainty landscapes, 
and yet children have never seen anything quite resembling 
them. Their minds are being unconsciously misled ; but the 
deceit is so slight and so unintentional that it is never observed. 
There is nothing, moreover, in this class of picture to make a 
child long to know more, to ask those strange and puzzling 
questions, the answers to which are immediately associated 
with the picture, and thenceforth to print both answer and 
picture indelibly upon his memory. 

It is for these reasons that Miss Greenaway, beautiful, 
refined, and delicate as her drawings invariably are, fails as 
an illustrator of children’s books. All the exquisite skill and 
refined draughtsmanship of the artists lavished upon these so- 
calied books for children are thrown away if the pictures they 
contain add nothing to the education of the children. 

Mr. Ruskin, in one of his Oxford lectures, writes very 
highly of Miss Greenaway as an illustrator of children’s books, 
especially praising, what no one for a moment denies, her 
“ minuteness and delicacy of touch, carried to its utmost limit, 
visible in its perfectness to the eyes of youth, but neither 
executed with a magnifying-glass, nor, except to aged eyes, 
needing one.” The merits of such artistic handiwork, without 
doubt, are patent to the eyes of all those people, no longer 
children, who appreciate all art if really good in itself ; but 
surely no one is entitled to be extolled as an illustrator of 
children’s books because his designs can be seen withont a 
magnifying-glass? Children marvel not so much at a 
draughtsman’s power of doing, as at his power of fe/ling. 
They want to be lifted out of their world to fairyland, by a 
hand so gentle and tender, and yet so strong and powerful, 
that they never have occasion to dread the journey. 

Most of the illustrations to children’s books which have 
any artistic value appeal more strongly to men and women 
than to children. ‘This is not wonderful when we consider 
that our tastes and mental education are built up, for the 
most part, by infinitesimal accretions, spread over a long period 
of time, like a coral reef. The changes in our natures are 
more startling than we can readily acknowledge. Nothing 
should be easier—-and yet nothing seems harder—than to put 
back the hand upon the dial-plate of Time, and. in heart and 
thought at least, become as little children. Memory does not 
forsake us; but it juggles with our senses. We think that 
we are children again when we look in these picture-books ; 
but we forget we are, at best, only “ grown-ups” pretending 
to be children. We make the same errors of judgment that 
the children make when they are pretending to be “ grown- 
ups.” For this reason, many bright, intelligent, and imagin- 
ative children take no interest in the illustrations which are 
admitted on all sides to be exactly suitable for them. It is, 
however, an unfortunate fact that at present children are not 
the reviewers of the books which are written and illustrated 
for them ; and that which is admired by the wise and prudent 
is often unappreciated by babes. This, however, only arises 
from the almost physical impossibility for grown-up men and 
women to entirely recollect the workings of their own minds 
when they were children. The child who cannot, therefore, 
share his father’s admiration for Caldecott’s illustrations, or 
the more esthetic elaborations of Mr. Walter Crane, is not 
devoid of the artistic faculty. 

The child may be the father of the man. but he does not 
become so all at once; he is the more likely to make a 
thorough father if he has been made a thorough child. He 
does not want to be shown pictures of children in brilliant 
clothing, who are like, and yet unlike, the children he knows, 
merely because they invite people of a mature age to speculate 
upon what Mr. Ruskin calls “infant gaucheries and ravish- 
ments.” He wants pictures which tell him something ; pic- 
tures which fill his mind with awe and wonder, with mystery 
and delight. He who can do this, and add to power and 
refinement the idealistic charm of real romance—he alone is the 
man who should be responsible for the illustrations to our 
children’s books. He should be the Illustrator Laureate of the 
nation. T. T. G. 
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ART EXHIBITIONS. 


As an introduction to the forthcoming exhibition of French 
and Dutch works at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Galleries, these two 
smaller collections will be gladly welcomed by such as desire 
to know something of these schools beforehand. 

Few French artists have a more distinct individuality than 
Jean Baptiste Corot, of whose work Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, 
have brought together a small number of representative 
works (Goupil Galleries, 116, New Bond-street). It is perhaps 
one of the most interesting points in Corot’s art, that whilst a 
thorough Parisian in habits and taste, he has, nevertheless, 
attained his reputation almost wholly by his delicate sense of 
sylvan scenery and atmosphere. The woods round Paris and 
Versailles—Ville d’'Avray, Melun, and Fontainebleaun—were for 
the greater portion of his life the limits of his wanderings. 
In early life he thrice visited Italy; but he never stayed long 
enough to realise or appreciate the rich colouring of its skies 
and distances. How little he even cared for such effects may 
be seen in his rendering of the “Lago di Garda” (2), which 
appears in this collection wrapt in the silvery haze of o 
northern sky; and areonly slightly hinted at in a much more 
vigorous work, “ Un Souvenir d'Italie” (20), which, in spite 
of its softness, loses by the blackness of the shadows. Corot’s 
marvellous powers are, however, seen to their best advantage 
in the exquisite translation of the Seine and its surroundings 
in the full blaze of a summer day or the warm mist of an 
autumn evening. In such works as “Le Lac” (4), with the 
rising céteaur in the distance on which the sun is falling; in 
the rich evening tones of “L’Abreuvoir” (8), to which the 
cattle have been driven on their homeward way ; and in the 
subtle rendering of light among the foliage and on the 
stagnant water of “ L’Arbre brisé” (9), we recognise the debt 
which modern landscape painting owes to the genius of 
Corot. His curious reversions—occasional, but often strongly 
marked—towards the classical influence of Ingres, or the 
association with his friend Aligny, come out in such 
works as “La Toilette” (15), where a group of damsels 
under the trees is ranged round 2 nearly nude figure which 
seems wholly out of place in the pastoral scene. It was 
not that Corot failed in figure-drawing, for many of the works 
here exhibited show very remarkable skill in that line; but 
one feels that in this and other works it was the trees and sky 
which were the chief objects of his care. M. Mesdag, a well- 
known painter of sea-pieces, contributes a very remarkable 
sea-piece by Corot, “ The Cliffs” (11), which cannot be re- 
garded as successful—although one can well understand in 
what it appeals to M. Mesdag’s taste. The hard, perpendicular 
rocks are notin keeping with Corot’s feeling for nature, nor 
the ever-moving sea with the eaux dormante with which he 
throws lustre into such compositions as “La Mare aux 
Grenouilles ” (13), or the still more delicate masterpiece, “ Le 
Bacheron ” (14), which sings the song of well-earned rest after 
toil. 

At the Fine Art Society's Gallery (148, New Bond-street) 
another phase of Continental art is to be found in a collection 
of water-colour drawings by the leading artists of the Dutch 
school. Although this branch of the art of painting was 
occasionally pursued in Holland in bygone times—De Witt, 
for instance, practising it two hundred years ago—there can 
scarcely be said to have been a school of Dutch water-colour 
painting until within the last thirty years. Two of its earliest 
leaders, Israels and Bosboom, are still amongst its lights ; and 
although public favour has recently given places in the front 
rank to the two Maris, Mauve, Artz, and Mesdag, it by no means 
follows that they have displaced the earlier exponents of 


the art. Amongst some of the more prominent works in the 
present collection may be mentioned the wintry scenes by 
L. Apol, “The Mill” (43) and “ The Ferry-Boat” (34) ; and the 
“Palace in the Wood” (21), by J. Van De Sande Bakhuyzen, 
as seen through the bare trees ; a very clever view of “ Haarlem” 
(8), by J. H. Weissenbruch ; “Horses Drinking” (15), by 
P. Josselin De Jong ; F. P. Ter Meulen’s “ Milking-Time ” (22), 
a bit of strong but harmonious colouring; and Rochussen’s 
remarkably clever grouping of soldiers, as shown in the 
“Souvenir of the French Occupation of Holland” (26) and 
“General Brune” (78). Of some of the younger men’s work 
which always shows care and often independent observation, 
we may mention W. Witsen’s “In the Fields” (12), in black 
and white ; E. Van Der Meer's “ Dutch Village” (30), and W. De 
Zwart’s “ Cart and Horses” (50). It is unnecessary to speak 
at length of the works of the better-known artists already 
named, but of all these—as well as of Roelofs, Blommers, 
Tholen—there are many excellent specimens. 


At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s (160, New Bond-street) the exhihi- 
tions succeed each other at steeplechasing pace. Scarcely have 
we had time todigest the Highland scenery of Mr. Sutton Palmer 
and the Sussex scenery of Mr. Wimperis than we are carried 
off by Mr. B. J. M. Donne to the Austrian and Italian Tyrol, 
and introduced to London grave by Mr. Hern and to London 
gay by Mr. Ludovici. Mr. Donne’s reputation as a guide 
amongst the Alps of Switzerland and the Savoy has been long 
established ; and we therefore willingly resign ourselves to his 
leadership, and gladly wander with him among the Dolomites 
and the Noric and Rheetian Alps. He has found many spots of 
beauty in his travels; and he has long since acquired the 
knack of giving the best points of his favourite halting-places. 
His new style, however, does not please us quite so much as his 
old. He translates:literally, where formerly he used to render 
poetically. Here and there, as in the views of the “ Pitz 
Corvasch ” (62), from Silvaplana—which, by-the-way, belongs 
to the Engadine—and of “ Monte Rosa” (79), by moonlight, we 
have touches of his former style; but the “ Pitz Ballo” (95), 
near the now fashionable San Martino, and the “ Monte Cris- 
tallo” (112), towering above Landro, the “Curia di Pala” 
(115), and others, although they recall vividly the places they 
depict, do not surround them with the halo of mystery and 
beauty in which we like to enshroud our mountain memories. 
The collection, however, cannot fail to have many attractions 
for the ever-increasing crowd of tourists who each year seem 
to penetrate further into the recesses of the eastern Alps. 
Mr. Hern has certainly struck quite new ground in his series 
of drawings of the London churches, which he repro- 
duces with conscientious fidelity. It is difficult to dis- 
cover whether Mr. Hern has especial sympathy with 
one period of church architecture over another; but it 
is clear that he is a by no means blind worshipper of Sir 
Christopher Wren. St. Bride’s, Fleet-street (23), and, at 
most, a couple of others, are the only representatives of Wren’s 
art—if we except the scarcely satisfactory view of St. Paul's 
Cathedral (26) from the Surrey side of the river. We are 
quite willing to recognise the good points of several of our 
modern churches—as, for instance, St. Mary Abbot's, Kensing- 
ton (38), All Saints’, Margaret-street (24). and the still incom- 
plete Oratory at Brompton (27); but even the most dexterous 
use of atmospheric effect will fail to render St. Pancras’ (29), All 
Souls’, Regent-street (10), or St. James's, Westminster (50), 
objects of interest oradmiration. Mr. Hern shows the catholicity 
of his art in giving a place in his series to St. Sophia's, Bayswater 
(22), the Synagogue in St. Petersburgh-place (45), and the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church (51), recently erected in Hinde- 
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street, Manchester-square. This collection of sketches, we 
understand, forms part of an extended series, of which the 
reproduction in some particular form would, we think, be highly 
appreciated by churchgoers, antiquaries, and others. Mr. A. 
Ludovici has also his “ first series of London life,” sketched in 
the airy, graceful, incomplete way which finds favour with the 
adherents of Mr. Whistler's school. It cannot bg denied that 
life in London as judged from Mr. Ludovici’s point of view is 
full of brightness, colour, and enjoyment. He takes us through 
the streets, to the restaurants and the parks, behind the scenes 
at Drury-Lane, to Covent-garden in the early morning, to 
Lord’s cricket-ground, to Henley Regatta, and, finally, home 
again, where it would be impossible to exclaim with Lamennais, 
“T’ennui naquit un soir au sein de la famille.” In every place 
Mr. Ludovici finds plenty of gay costumes to throw round the 
somewhat shadowy forms of the actresses in his comedy of 
daily life—and in many cases he catches with happy sympathy 
a pretty pose and a coquettish attitude. It would be easy to 
make a room look bright and gay with half-a-dozen of these 
sketches ; and, looking at them, to forget fora while the seamy 
side of life in the streets, behind the scenes, and even in the 
parks and ball-room. 

The annual exhibition of water-colour drawings which 
Messrs. Agnew (Old Bond-street Galleries) provide for their 
patrons is always interesting, and usually contains works of 
the highest order of merit. This year is no exception to the 
rule—Prout, De Wint, Copley Fielding, and others are to be 
seen to advantage—whilst the whole history of English water- 
colour art from Paul Sandby to W. Ball is well illustrated. Of 
the three specimens of Turner's work the view of the “ Val 
d'Aosta ” (251) is the most noteworthy, and it finds worthy 
neighbours in James Holland’s views of “Geneva” (240) and 
“ Venice ” (256), and Varley’s “ Landscape and River Scene 
(262). In a collection chosen with so much care and 
knowledge it is useless to do more than indicate some 
of the more important drawings of the various artists, 
whose earlier works as here seen contrast favourably with 
their more recent achievements. Amongst such may be 
placed two delightful cattle-pieces by Mr. T. Sidney Cooper— 
“Early Morning” (5) and “Cattle Reposing” (11), both 
painted in 1846, very different in tone and execution to his 
later works. Sir John Gilbert's “Scene from the ‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor’” (9), painted in 1859, speaks to a time when the 
President of the Old Society made his fame with a less 
restricted palette than that which now serves his purpose. 
Passing by these we come upon Copley Fielding’s “ Bridling- 
ton” (24) under a dark and stormy sky, and “ Plymouth 
Sound” (39) in bright golden haze; Mr. Alfred Powell's 
delicate rendering of “Oader Idris” (34); P. De Wint’s 
“Valiey of the Wharfe ” (42)—a curious and unusual specimen 
of his treatment of rocks—and his splendid view of “ Derwent- 
water” (52); G. Barret’s “ Afternoon” (45), painted in accord- 
ance with the rules of classical art ; Mr. Prout’s “ Mayence* 
(49) ;a number of clever sketches by W. Ball, a rising artist of 
the present day; some pastoral scenes of more than 
average merit by Mr. L. Chialiva; and one good specimen of 
Sam Bough’s vigorous work (234). But these are only a few 
among the numerous attractions of this exhibition. 


The Bishop of Ripon has contributed £500 to the Ripon 
diocesan societies, which are being reorganised in consequence 
of the formation of the bishopric of Wakefield. 

The Swansea Town Council have decided to expend 
£20,000 in the improvement of the town market, which is one 
of the oldest market-places in Wales. 
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Orders executed with the utmost care 








CLsouer 


Best Electro-Plated Fish Knives and Forks, King’s Pattern Handles, Plain Blades. Twelve Knives, 42s. ; 
Twelve Forks, 28s. If with Patent Lockfast Handles, Twelve Knives, 52s. ; 





The Queen Anne Tea and Coffee Service, 
Solid Silver, £23 15s. Rest Electro-Plated, £9 10s. 









and faithfulness under the immediate 
supervision of a member of the Company. 

Where the selection is left to the firm, 
Customers may rely upon good taste and 
discretion being used, and the prices being 
exactly the same as if a personal selection 
were made. 


TESTIMONIALS.-—The 
numerous recommendations with 
which the Goldsmiths’ Company have been 
favoured by customers who have used their 
plate for years, is a pleasing testimony to 
the excellence and durability of their 
manufactures, 
OLD PLATE taken in 
Exchange, or Bought for Cash. 
EDALS.— Awarded Seven 
Gold and Prize Medals and the 
Legion of Honour, a special distinction 
conferred on this Firm for the excellence 
of their manufactures. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Post-Free to all Parts. 
Latest Novelties, Reduced Prices, 


Twelve Forks, 48s. 


New Design Tea Caddy, 
Best Electro-Plated, 60s. 
Solid Silver, 140s. 


GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT-STREET, Ww. 
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ESTABLISHED IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE Ill. 


TREETE R & com, 


IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES, PEARLS, AND GEMS. 
STREETER & CO, 


GOLDSMITH S, 






STREETERS’ 


RUBIES AND SAPPHIRES, 


From 5 Guineas to 10,000 Guineas, 


STREETERS’ 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS, 


From 5 Guineas to 10,000 Guineas, 
Direct from the Burmah and other Mines, 
y thus enabling the Public to buy these Stones 
at First Hand after being London cut. 


Cannot be surpassed for elegance of design 
and perfect setting. They are London 
made, and the Brilliants are white and 


properly cut, PEARLS from their own Pearling Fleet. 
































— — 'TIS USED IN EVERY CLIME. 


Injurious Substances are used in the Manufacture of 


iW 
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Brooke's Soap, (mae imme 
“MONKEY BRAND.” 1 ies : se Fe eg ” 


This Product has been tested by the leading Analysts of 
Great Britain, and pronounced 


"THE ONLY NATURALUCLEANSER,” 


The “LANCET” says:—“ This Soap is specially recommended 
for cleaning and polishing. It answers admirably. It is very effectual 
in removing dirt and stains, at the same time giving a good polish.” 

The “ BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL” says :—“ It is well 


adapted for removing stains, rust and dirt.” 


Many others might be quoted did space permit, but the two highest 
medical authorities will, it is hoped, be deemed sufficient. 


SOME OF IJS USES. 


FOR CLEANING, -SCOURING, SCRUBBING, POLISHING, 


METALS, MARBLE, PAINT, CUTLERY, CROCKERY, MACHINERY, 
GLASSWARE, EARTHENWARE, WINDOWS, 
Oll.-CLOTHS, BATHS, BRASS PLATES, STAIR-RODS. 


For Washing Dishes and Cleaning all Kitchen Utensils. 

For Steel, Iron, Brass and Copper Vessels, Fire Irons, Marble, Statuary, 
Mirrors, Floors, Mantels, and a 1000 things in Household, Shop, Factory, 
and on Shipboard. 

REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, Etc 

















Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, and Chemists everywhere. If not obtainable 
near you, send 4d. in Stamps for full size bar, free by Post; 1/- for three bars, to 


‘BENJAMIN BROOKE & COMPANY, 
36 to 40, York Road, King’s Cross, London. 











Lor Wills and Bequests, see page 282; Ladics’ Column, page 284; Foreign News, page 286. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated Nov. 24, 1888) of Mr. Robert Fowler, late of 
the Steam-Plough Works, Leeds, Yorkshire, and No. 22, St. 
James's-street, who died on Nov. 30, was proved on Feb. 13 by 
Robert Henry Fowler and Aifred Fowler, the nephews and 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £219,000. The testator leaves all his real and 
personal estate to his nephew Robert Henry Fowler, abso- 
lutely ; but, nevertheless, he requests him (but without creating 
any trust) to carry out his wishes contained in a memorandum. 

The will (dated Dec. 13, 1862), with thtee codicils (dated 
March 10, 1882; Oct. 23, 1885; and July 12, i887), of Mr. 
Charles Lyall, formerly of No. 33, Westbourne-terrace, Padding- 
ten, and late of No. 55, Sussex-gardens, Hyde Park, who died 
on Jan. 5 last, was proved on Feb. 18, by Hugh Mackay 
Matheson and John Matheson Macdonald, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £157,000. 
The testator gives his property at Stoke Green to his son, 
Charles James Lyall ; and £1000 and his household furniture 
and effects to his wife, Mrs. Harriet Lyall. The residue of his 
real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for 
life, and then between his children, in equal shares, as tenants 
in common. 

The will of Miss Catherine Woods, late of No. 27, Hyde 
Park-gardens, London, who died on Jan. 20, was proved by 
the sole executor, William Woods, at £152,390 16s. 9d. personalty. 
After leaving her servant Helen Deans an annuity of £50 a 
year for her life, free of legacy duty, the testatrix gives. devises, 
and bequeaths all her real estate and all the rest, residue and 
remainder of her personal estate and effects whatsoever and 
wheresoever, and of what nature, kind, or quality soever the 
same may be, unto her nephew, the said William Woods, his 
heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, respectively, 
according to the nature and quality thereof, respectively, for 
his and their own absolute use and benefit. 

The will (dated July 15, 1887) of Mr. William Carter, late 
of Ospringe House, Ospringe, Kent, who died on Jan. 2, was 
proved on Feb. 16 by Mrs. Marion Jane Carter, the widow, 
Walter Charles Stunt, and Frederick Neame, jun., the execu- 
tors, the value of the personal estate being sworn to exceed 
£142,000. With the exception of a gift of £200 each to Walter 
Charles Stunt and Frederick Neame, jun., the testator gives 
all his property, both real and personal, to his wife, absolutely. 

The will (dated May 9, 1888) of Mrs. Christiana Morgan, 
late of Tidenham House, Tidenham, Gloucestershire, who died 
on Jan. 11, was proved on Feb. 7 by Henry Francis Morgan, 
the son, Thomas Brett Cawburn, and George Carwardine 
Francis, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £67,000. The testatrix bequeaths £15,000 and £1000 
to each of her daughters, Henrietta and Emily Charlotte ; 
£5000 to the trustees of the marriage settlement of her son 
Henry ; £7000, upon trust, for her daughter, Fannie Sophia 
Cawburn, for life, and, upon further trusts, for her husband 
and children; and £10,000 to the trustees of her settlement ; 
£1000 each to Cecilia Morgan, Mrs. Mary Morgan, her son 
Henry, and Thomas Brett Cawburn; and her jewels, ward- 
robe, and furniture among her children. She appoints one 
moiety of the “ Tidenham House estates” to her son Henry ; 
and the other moiety she leaves, upon trust, for him, for life, 
and then to his children as she shall appoint. The residue of 
her property she leaves to her son. 

The will (dated March 7, 1888) of Mr. Richard Lucas, late 


of Edithweston Hall, Rutland, who died on Dec. 5, was proved 
on Feb. 8 by the Rev. Richard Lucas Calcraft and the Rev. 
Andrew Trollope, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £45,000. The testator bequeaths £4000 to 
Anthony Lucas; £500 to each executor; £250 each to the 
Vicars and Churchwardens of the churches at Edithweston and 
Fenton for the repairs and services of the said churches ; £200 
to his cousin, Captain Costobadie ; £200 to his friend Colonel 
King ; and legacies to friends and servants. He charges his 
estates at Edithweston with the payment of the following 
annuities—viz., £200 to his brother Henry Lucas, £100 to his 
wife, Charlotte, £220 to their son Richard, £100 to his nephew 
Captain Braithwaite, and £26 to his servant Edward Merrill ; 
and his estates in the East Riding of Yorkshite, with an annuity 
of £100, to Gertrude Braithwaite, and aii anntiity of £50 to 
Charlotte Lucas. Subject to the above annuities he devises the 
said estates to his brother George Vere Braithwaite. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to his brother 
George Vere Braithwaite. 

The will (dated May 9, 1884), with two codicils (dated 
April 3, 1887, and July 17, 1888), of Dame Maria Giffard, late 
of No. 4, Prince’s-gardens, South Kensington, who died on 
Jan. 11, was proved on Feb. 8 by Charles Pilgrim, the nephew, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Arnold Davis, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate being sworn to exceed £34,000. 
Subject to legacies to nephews and nieces, the testatrix leaves 
all her property, upon trust, to pay the income thereof to her 
sister, Mrs. Clara Ann Du Vernet, for life, and on her death, 
as to the capital as well as the income, to her two nieces, Mrs. 
Clara Miriam Davis and Miss Florence Du Vernet, as tenants 
in common. 





The President and Mrs. Walter Severn held a reception at 
the Dudley Gallery on Feb. 23. A numerous and distinguished 
company was present. 

The Rev. Francis J. Jayne, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, was on 
Sunday, Feb. 24, consecrated in York Minster to the See of 
Chester by the Archbishop of York, assisted by the Bishops of 
Carlisle, Ripon, Sodor and Man, and St. Davids. 

By permission of the authorities of the British Museum, 
Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen began on Feb. 28 a special series of 
lectures upon the “Religions of Babylonia.” The lectures 
will be supplemented by a series of gallery tours, for the 
explanation of the monuments and inscriptions in the museum. 

The Duke of Bedford has subscribed £25 to the funds of 
the Mansion House Council on the Dwellings of the Poor; 
and among other recent donors are Mrs. Charles Buxton, who 
has given £20; Mr. C. Wilkinson, £20; Mr. F. Nettlefold, 
£10; Mr. G. M. Hicks, £10 ; and Mr. James Budgett, £10. 

Mr. Justice Chitty, on Feb. 23, gave his decision in the 
matter of pensions granted by the East and West India Dock 
Company to officers and servants. He said these pensions had 
been to the advantage of the company, and he authorised their 
payment until further orders. 

The Huddersfield Infirmary had a singular windfall on 
Feb. 23. A parcel, wrapped in a piece of dress material, was 
discovered by the porter, and, on being opened, it was found to 
contain 225 sovereigns. This is the second time that a gift has 
been presented to this institution in this strange manner, a 
sum of £284 being similarly left at the Infirmary a few 
years ago. 


IN THE HEART OF THE ATLAS. 


Mr. Harold Crichton-Browne recently lectured at the Royal 
Institution, his subject being “In the Heart of the Atlas.” 
Colonel Grant occupied the chair. 

The lecturer, with the help of a large map, showed how the 
Atlas range ran through Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis, there 
being five sub-ranges spreading into Morocco, It was the 
southern or main range of these that he explored last year, 
in company with Mr. Thomson. He mentioned the expe- 
ditions of Washington, 1830; Beaumier, 1868; Hooker and 
Ball, 1871 ; Crema, 1882; Du Foucauld, 1883; and Boulnois, 
1887. But none of these, he said, had explored the main 
range itself, and he and Mr. Thomson were the first Europeans 
who had travelled so much of it. The valleys, with their 
olive and walnut groves, were, in places, of extreme beauty. ‘The 
hills, covered with perpetual snow, gave a distinctive feature 
to the scenery, which in certain parts was grand, wild, and 
drear, with occasional moors recalling those of Scotland. 
Above all, the climate was delightful and invigorating. 
Being within such easy reach of Gibraltar, the Atlas Hills 
might become a favoured resort of Europeans were they 
accessible. But here was the great difficulty. Though they 
bore a letter from Lord Salisbury to the Sultan, which pro- 
cured them a circular addressed to all the Sheiks commanding 
them to show every regard to the English travellers, it con- 
tained a clause that they were to be guarded from dangers, 
especially those of the mountains. The people seem to have 
so jealous a regard for their mountains that they prevent 
foreigners from visiting them. The various Sheikhs made all 
sorts of excuses and invented all kinds of delays and obstacles 
when the real object of their visit was known. Some of the 
attempted rontes had to be abandoned, but they at last 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Likumpt, 13,150 ft. high. 
Where they could they took photographs (many of these were 
shown on the screen); they also photographed some of the 
chiefs and groups of the people. Of the old feudal 
castles few were now occupied. Stagnation has fallen 
on the country. The fertile valleys are not cultivated, 
or but very inadequately ; the navigable streams convey no 
commerce to the once busy ports, which are now choked up, 
The people are indolent and dirty, but appear not to have 
altogether lost their old energy, now used mostly in tribal 
fighting. Their skill in many arts remains in certain districts. 
Could the commercial enterprise of some great nation, such as 
England, open up the country by railways, and once more 
make its ports busy, there is no doubt the twentieth century 
might see the land once more in prosperity, and the passes of 
the Atlas become favoured rontes to inner Africa. But 
England would first have to know more of the Atlas, and 
other expeditions such as theirs might give the required 
knowledge. 


Lord Onslow, the new Governor of New Zealand, left 
Victoria Station on Feb. 23, en route to New Zealand, to assume 
his new post. His Excellency, who was accompanied by 
Countess Onslow and family, joined the P. and O. steamer 
Victoria at Brindisi, on board which vessel is his staff. 

There was a large gathering of students of the London 
Society for the extension of University Teaching at the 
Mansion House on Feb. 23, when Professor Max Miiller gave 
an address on “ Lessons from Antiquity,” with special reference 
to the importance of the Latin and Greek languages. 











REPORT ON 


Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Great Britain, | 


Chief Medical Officer of Health for Dublin, 
S.Se. C. Cambridge University, 


“ (Signed) 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., 


| Member of the College of Physicians, 

Vice-President of the Institute of Chemistry of | Professor of Hygiene and Chemistry, Royal College 
of Surgeons, Ireland, 

Hon. Mem. Societies of Hygiene of Paris, Bordeaux, 
and Belgium, 


“| EMPLOY THIS SOAP FOR MY OWN TOILET.” 


“ Laboratory, Royal College of Surgeons, Stephen’s-green, W., Dublin, Feb. 15, 1888. 

“TI have carefully analysed specimens of the ‘SUNLIGHT SOAP’ submitted to me for that purpose, 
by Messrs Lever Bros., Warrington, and the following are the results at which I have arrived. 

“ The points in the composition of this Soap that are most valuable are its freedom from free alkali, the 
large percentage of fatty acids which it contains, and the purity of the materials employed in its preparation. 
I EMPLOY THIS SOAP FOR MY OWN TOILET PURPOSES, AND FROM MY 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE OF IT CAN STRONGLY RECOMMEND IT. 

CHARLES A. CAMERON.” 








SUNLIGHT SOAP 








Has the Largest Sale of any Soap in Scotland. 











Has the Largest Sale of any Soap in the United Kingdom. 











Has the Largest Sale of any Soap in the World. 


| TEs ABOVE FACTS AND ANALYSIS 


indicate the esteem in which “SUNLIGHT SOAP” is held by the 
Public and by Leading Scientists. 








its manufacture. 








GUARANTEE The wonderful lathering and cleansing properties 
* of SUNLIGHT SOAP are solely due to the 
purity and excellence of the materials and the care bestowed on 


£1000 wit! be paid to anyone finding SUNLIGHT SOAP 
adulterated, or to contain any inj urious Chemicals. 


All Dealers are authorised to return Purchase Money to any 
one finding cause for complaint. 





ENT. STA. HALL. 











A SOFT ANSWER TURNETH AWAY WRATH. 


Mr. Tittlebat (to the Colonel) You sHALL WASH OUT THAT STAIN, SIR, WITH 
YOUR LIFE’S BLOOD—YOUR LIFE’s BLOOD—I say—— ° 


Brown (interrupting). WHy Use Lirr’s BLoop WHEN A THREEPENNY TABLET OF 


SUNLIGHT SOAP will wash out any stain? 
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- a ‘thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern “the oper ations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save 


us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 


EPPSS 


GRATEFUL, 
COMFORTING 


COCOA 


a constitution may he gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease, 


Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 


point, We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 











|  MAPPIN & WEBB'S 
SPOONS ann FORKS 


ARE THE BEST FOR HARD WEAR. 


158, OXFORD-STREET, W., AND 18, POULTRY, E.C., LONDON, 
Manufactory : 
ROYAL PLATE ano CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 











NOVELTIES IN JEWELLERY. 


THE NEW WATCH BRACELET. THE NEW WATCH BRACELET. 





Diamonds, Diamondsand 
Rubies or Sapphires, 











Gold, £13 13s, Silver, £6 10s, Gold, £9 9s. 
Customers’ own Watches fitted. Illustrated Catalogue Customers’ own Watches fitted. 
Gold, £6, Silver, £2 5s, of Novelties, post-free. Gold, £3 15s. Silver, £1 15s. 





“Merry Thought” Brooch. 


THE NEW UNIONIST JEWELLERY. 


The “ Marie Stuart” Brooch. 














. Bracelets, . Brooches, 

Good from 308, from 32s, 
Luck. Bracelet, £8 108, In Pearls or Pearls and Coral 
1 


- (similar to ornament given by 
Gold Bird £2108, _ Velvet Darnley to Mary Queen of Scots) 
Pearl ,, £3153, Egg Case, 

Diamond ,, £6 6s, 5a, ; 





Brooch, £2 2s, 
iuld Heraldic Rose and 
ae cau on tiem THE PENCIL BRACELET. 
oar: ay e anal Gold, small size, 26s. ; large size, 328, 
Extra thick band, 408.; Silver, ss. 6d. 
(Contains a real pencil.) 





Go. De Ba BRACEL ae. Best quality, 35s. 
nd quality Silver, 10s, 
Suitanle ‘for Birthds by or Bridesinaids’ Gifts. 


GODWIN & SON, OCimeaiiciopoitermeraveser Horm. Pern bo 


Suitable for a badge. 





FAULKNER’ CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. SPANISH CRYSTALS. 
DETECTION IMPOSSIBLE. 
KNOWN all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. 


These Magnific ey Wit are set 
in GOLD, HALL ARKED, and 
hd made by most Sasatea need work- 

men ; detection im possible ; and | 
Defy’ the BEST JUDGES to tell 
them from DIAMONDS, The bril- 
liancy and lustre are most marvel- 
lous, and equal to BRILLIANTS 


WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 
the Stones being real Crystals, and 
















Broocn, 10s, 6d. splendidly faceted. They will resist 
RINGS, 218,, i acids, alkalies,and intense heat. All 
258. stones set by diamond. setters, aud 
“ SoaRF PLN, beautifully finished, 

Smaller, 10s., 2s. Single-stone Earrings, from 10s. 
66. Smaller,10g, per pair; Scarf Pins, shirt Studs, 
Ditto, with Stud to endants, Necklets, &c., 308. to £20. 
Wires, at Match, Much worn qt Cours ane ane 
occasions, ‘estimonials from a 
same Price. 8s, and 10s. parts of the World, These stones 
re daily gaining great reputation 
throughout the World, and have 
been awarded Three Prize Medals 

from the Great Exhibitions. 

The Public are earnestly invited 
to INSPECT our marvellous selec- 
tion now ON VIEW. whichastonishes 
all Visitors, Catalogues post-free. 

NotTice.— These stones cannot 
possibly be had @lsewhere at any 
price, and are only to be obtained 
bf the SOLE IMPORTER. and 
MANUFACTURER, 


ARTHUR 0, FAULKNER, 
167, REGENT - STREET, 
LONDON, w. 


Established 1860. 


Two Doors from Burlington-street, 


Screw EAR- 





Sct with Ruby and 

Diamop ls, or were 
and Diamonds 

Sap 1p yhires and Didmo mn 





Pretty Broocu, with Crystals or Peri 
© 3 





GOLD MINES. 


The number of ounces of pure metal which can be obtained from a ton of ore is the 
only true criterion of the value of a gold-mine. Some mines yield two or three 
ounces to the ton, others from eight to ten ounces. It is not the rubbish that is 
coveted, but the gold—the pure gold—the refuse is worthless. So with Tea. Tons 
and tons of rubbish are yearly imported ; but no real Tea extract can be got from it. 
Again, much fine Tea is imported, composed of young and vigorous leaves, abounding 
in Tea essence. It is in these last that 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 


have an interest, in which they invite the British public to share. They have made 
it their business to secure this class of Tea for their customers, and they can 
confidently say that One Pound will yield more genuine Tea extract than twice the 
quantity ef inferior Tea; not only twice the quantity, but twice the quality. 


COOPER COOPER & CO,, LONDON & BRIGHTON. 
Chief Office: 50, KING WILLIAM-STREET, EC. 


Samples and Price-List post-free on application. 











4 





BROWN'S PATENT 


“DERMATHISTIC” IcEBERG 
CORSET, 


PRICE 65s. 11d. 


PURE, TASTELESS, AND DIGESTIBLE. 





A Cure for all Bronchial Complaints. 
Sold Everywhere in Capsuled Bottles. 





WHOOPING COUGH 


INSTANTLY RELIEVED 
QUICKLY CURED. 


‘GRESoLent- PAGE’ Ss 






t ‘i wa - PATENT 
=> VAPOURISER 


CRESOLENE. 

















WEARS BETTER THAN ANY 























FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE is the origina! 


and only recognised medium for High-class Introductions. 
The largest and most successful Matrimonial Agency in the 
World. Price 3d.; in envelope, wh Address, BpITOR, | 


D 
#, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W 


(THE, MATRIMONIAL HERALD and | HIERATICA —": pagent sora 





HIERATICA—THE BEST MATERIAL For NOTE PAPER. | ordinaey relief in Whooping. 
| tina few seconds extraordinary relief in Whooping- 
E RAT THE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER OF THE PRIESTS. 
H | ICA ~~ Hard and Smooth Surface, delightful to write upon. | 
OTHER. For Private Correspondence. Five Quires, Note size, 1s. 
H | ERAT | CA —~ Court Envelopes. 1s, per 100. 
Thin for Foreign Correspondence, Ruled. Five Quires, 1s. Envelopes, antiseptic and disinfectant at present known. 
rd | E RAT | CA — Is. 100, : Vapouriser, with Lamp complete, and 2 0z. Bottle 
For Sermons, Ruled or Plain. Five Quires, 1s. 6d. of Cresolene, 7s. 6d., post-free in the United King- 


Each Sheet bears the Water-mark “ Hieratica.” Reject Imitations. 


; 7 “ %e Cresolene can be had separately, in Bottles, at 1s, 4d. 

. Insist on having “Hieratica”; or send stamps to and 2s,6d. Sole Agents for Europe: 

HIERATICA WORKS, 68, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C. ALLEN & HANBURYS, Plough-ct., LONDON. 
Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 


Children, by simply breathing 





Cough, and the disorder is rapidly put an end to, 
generally in a few days, It is a perfectly safe remedy 
and will not harm the youngest child. CRESOLENE 
is most valuable in Asthma, Catarrh, Scarlet Fever, 
Diphtheria, Hay Fever, &c. 

CRESOLENE is claimed to be the most powerful 


dom ; or can be obtained through any Chemist. The 





Ask your Chemist for a Descriptive Circular. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

Even Drawingroom gowns show some changes in fashion of 
make from time to time. The first Drawingroom of this 
season has been marked by a rather pronounced variation in 
the styles from those to which we are accustomed. Partly, in 
all probability, this is due to the great change which is slowly 
but surely coming over frocks in general; but partly, it is 
doubtless caused by her Majesty having sanctioned a certain 
amount of novelty in her regulations. Several of the dresses 
have displayed a touch of the “Directoire” or “Empire” 
styles, very ingeniously put on without destroying the charac- 
teristics of the orthodox pointed bodice, petticoat, and train. 
A sash draping of soft silk, coming high up toward the bust, 
while at its lower edge following the pointed outline of the 
bottom edge of the bodice, gives the appearance of an Empire 
sash. A train from the shoulder, and kept quite narrow, 
allows the characteristic straightness and slenderness of the 
Empire petticoat to be observed, while the square set designs 
of the passementeries and the arrangements of bands of 
such trimmings, as well as of lace flounces put on flat, round 
the bottom of the petticoats, all serve to help in producing 
Empire effects. Broad revers reaching to the arm appeared 
on one low bodice, in place of the customary berthe trimming ; 
but the stiff effect was so peculiar as hardly to be redeemed by 
the graceful softness of the loose fall of beautifully em- 
broidered crépe which served as a vest. In one way or another, 
many of the most “distinguished” toilets appeared to have 
something fresh and original in their style. 

Certainly life in America offers far more chances to those 
who have not the luck to be born in the purple of wealth or of 
rank than is the case here. There are some “men who have 
risen ” in English society also, of course. One is constantly re- 
minded that the Archbishop of York is the son of achemist,and 
like instances are notorious just because they are few. (The young 
lady who is now Duchess of Newcastle, by-the-way, wil! perhaps 
be counted in the number in future. Her mother is a Peer’s 
daughter, it is true; but her father’s “folk” are in trade.) In 
America, on the other hand, it is quite a commonplace that the 
rich and prominent citizens should have risen from com- 
paratively humble stations. The new President-elect, General 
Harrison, and his wife, are a case in point. They are no 
longer young people, their eldest son being thirty-five years of 
age, and their early struggles are some distance away. But 
when Mrs. Harrison—a Presbyterian minister's daughter— 
married the young law student, whom the Civil War some 
after transformed into a “General,” the couple 


vears 
were so poor that they lived in three rooms, where 
Mrs. Harrison did all the house-work herself. Mrs. 


Harrison has a fine, strong-looking face, and will adorn the 
position of “ the first lady in America” in some ways; but she 
has never been a fashionable woman, and is not likely to 
adopt the role of arbiter of chiffons. It is quite amusing to 
hear of the frantic efforts that are being put forth to gain her 
adherence to one side or the other in the great controversy— 
settled on this shore, but still raging on that one—of bustle or 
no bustle. Mrs. Cleveland. who is young and stylish, had 
declared for the abolition of the “ improver;” but ladies who 


like that excrescence have got up a large memorial, begging 
Mrs. Harrison to retain the appendage! ‘The fashions of the 
Old World rule the New however, and, beyond doubt, the days 
of the “ improver ” are over. 

Great efforts are being made by silk merchants to substitute 
for the foulards and surahs of past seasons the light and yet 
strong Yokohama or Japan silks. In three weeks of this year, 
no fewer than six thousand bales of the material left the port 
of Yokohama for Europe.—The many admirers of the beautiful 
drawings of dresses which M. Pilotell makes for the Lady’s 
Pictorial will be amused to hear that he has lately been 
figuring in a very different sphere. He drew a humorous 
sketch, it appears, for a French paper during the recent 
election ; and feeling himself insulted by some comments 
thereupon made by M. Rochefort, the artist challenged the 
offending editor to combat. Two English journalists bore the 
cartel; but M. Rochefort refused to fight.— Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, at once the Cassandra and the Mrs. Partington of her 
sex’s progress, is “at it again.” In the Fortnightly Review 
she writes on “Characteristics of Englishwomen ”—a tirade, 
bolstered up by a selection of unamiable instances from 
history, against the mothers and daughters of Englishmen. 
Women are certainly very faulty ; as the immortal Mrs. Poyser 
says—‘ God Almighty made ‘em to match the men” ; but we 
do not admire a woman so destitute of loyalty to her sex that she 
can never find a word to say of the wisdom, the devotion, the 
patriotism, the love of truth, the courage unto death, and 
other fine qualities of which the history of English woman- 
hood offers abundant examples. It is surely sad that any 
countrywoman of Elfleda and Elizabeth Tudor, of Anne 
Askew and Josephine Butler, of Lady Bacon and Mrs. Somer- 
ville, of Jane Austen and “ George Eliot,” of Elizabeth Fry and 
Florence Nightingale can never speak well of the maidens and 
matrons of our island story.—Sir Charles Warren made many 
odd changes in police regulations ; one of the least defensible 
was to appoint that men shall do the house-cleaning in the 
new police offices, thus depriving many poor charwomen of 
theiremployment. He it was, also, who in part deprived the 
London public of a fine free show on Drawingroom days, by 
compelling the carriages to draw up in the middle of the 
Mall, instead of against the footwalk ; the result of which is 
that the old half-furtive, half-admiring glances into the 
carriages are debarred to the modest pedestrian. Only the 
rough or the daring, who do not mind walking in the middle 
of the road amidst the mud and the carriage-wheels, can now 
enjoy that really fine sight—the fair faces, and the rich gems, 
and the glorious nosegays, and the billows of tulle, and the 
parterres of the richest hues, and the glistening sheen of the 
most gorgeous fabrics—all that is to be discerned in a carriage 
“ going to the Drawingroom.” 

The Marchioness of Dnfferin and Ava has given her 
patronage to the new Women’s Hospital, now in Marylebone- 
road, in consideration of the service rendered by that institution 
in the education of medical women for India. Practical ex- 
perience is absolutely necessary for these ladies, who go beyond 
the reach of consultants. The most profound book-knowledgeisat 
fault at the bedside without that perceptiveness and that readi- 
ness which can only be gained by practice. This hospital is the 





only one at which women-students can obtain that essential 
part of their training. It seems anomalous that the other 
women’s hospitals should keep their female patients entirely for 
the education of men-practitioners ; but while it is so, the one 
hospital where medical women can get full practice in treating 
the many, and often obscure, complaints of their sex deserves the 
more support. The building fund for the new institution still 
requires about £8000—twelve thousand having been subscribed. 
Lady Dufferin, I notice, in the report which she has issued to the 
subscribers to her fund for providing Indian women with female 
medical attendance, gives the warning which I have ventured 
to offer to medical women, not to ask for too much profit from 
their work. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 





The following gentlemen who competed at the examina- 
tion recently held at Burlington House for appointment as 
surgeon in the Royal Navy, have been granted commissions :— 
O. W. Andrews, M.B.; C. J. S. Kelsall; E. T. Cook; E. E. 
Powell ; L. Bidwell ; E. H. M‘Sherry ; W. J. Bearblock ; W. 
Hackett, M.D. ; C. G. Matthew, M.B.; J. Grant, M.B.; G. A. 
Holroyd ; T. Austen ; J. Chambers, B.A., M.B. 

The Royal Humane Society announces the award of three 
silver medals for bravery in saving life from drowning. One 
has been given to Sergeant Thomas Sutcliffe, of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, for his efforts in saving thirteen persons 
from the barque Etta, which, during a gale on the early and 
dark morning of Dec. 21, parted from her anchors, and drifted 
on the rocks at Creadan Bay, Waterford. The other medals 
have been awarded to Hubert Piers, fourth officer of the 
steamer Garth Castle, for the very gallant rescue of a lunatic 
passenger who jumped into the Atlantic on the homeward 
voyage, and to Alexander Henderson, who rescued a young 
lady at Campbell Ford, Ontario, she having fallen into a mill 
race. Eight bronze medals were also awarded. 

The annual general meeting of the Newspaper Press Fund 
was held on Feb. 23, at the Rooms of the Society of Arts, 
John-street, Adelphi. Dr. J. W. Cooper presided, and many 
members were present. The chairman, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said during the past year 101 members had 
been elected, 14 had died, and eight had been removed 
from the roll, which at the end of the year comprised 366 
members residing in London, 153 in the country, and five 
abroad. During the year 51 grants had been made to 36 
members and relatives of deceased members, amounting to 
£1220, and 31 grants to 30 non-members, amounting to 
£165. The invested funds had been increased by the purchase 
of £500 Liverpool Corporation Three-and-a-Half per Cent 
Stock. They now amounted to about £18,000 Stock. The 
following gentlemen were elected members of the committee :— 
Dr. Cooper, Messrs. R. Gowing, C. H. Scott, Goodenough 
Taylor, R. L. James, and W. E. Pitt. Mr. Hyde Clarke was 
re-elected treasurer; and Messrs. Brockwell Dalton, Joseph 
Newstead, and J. F. Andrews were re-elected auditors. A dis- 
cussion took place on several proposed amendments of the 
rules, and ultimately the proposals of the committee were 
carried ; upon which a poll was demanded, and the meeting 
was adjourned for a month. 
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“LOUIS” 
VELVETEEN, «=: 


London, E.C., 


Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” and 
the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
quality to the best, is guaranteed. 
should write for Samples of the New Shades 
to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, | 
who supply all shades and all] 
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The Perfumed Realms of Flora. 


Fair Flora, the Goddess of Flowers, one day 
Had summoned her legions around ; 

1 thus she addressed them in sweet, mellow tones: 

My wishes let echo resound ; 

Tia my wish to distil from each beautiful flower, 
That peeps from the dew-spangled scene, 

The choicest, the sweetest, the richest of scents, 
And such as are fit for a Queen.” 


Then the heantiful rose raised its eweet-tinted head, 
And the violet crept from its bed; 
The jessamine, sweetbriar, lavender, too, 
Their fragrance around her now shed. 
“ Now list,” said fair Flora ; and waving her hand, 
A change came around that fair scene 
For, bubbling aloft from a fountain of flowers, 
Came gushing the sweet 


FLORILINE.” 


FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH 


Is the hest Liquid Dentifrice, 
Cleanses the Teeth, 

Hardens the Gums, 

And purifies the Breath. 


Preserves the Teeth by 
Removing parasites, and 
Renders them pearly white. 
Price 2a. 6d. per Bottle, in case. 
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Subscriptions opened at any date for all parte of the ua A}! oe ib) . THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG CO. (Limited), 
United Kingdom. Prospectuses Postage Free 23, FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON. 
Surplus Copies of all the Best Books on “ale at greatly LUXAR;RDOS. 
Reduced Prices. Veritable Liqueur. Excelsior Brand. Of all Wine and 


Spirit Merchants. Shipped by 


|G. LUXARDOS, Zara, DALMATIA. 


Parcels Shipped at lowest rates to all parts of the world. 
Lists Postage Free. 
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NEW MUSIC, 


Now ready, 


([HE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. 


A New Opera by 


8. GILBERT and ABTHUR SULLIVAN. 
“ocal Score, 5s, net. 
Pianotorte Solo (arranged by J. Wadsworth) +. 8s. Od, net, 
vibretto, ls, ne 
Waltz, Gooieie, and “Lancers trmenged y 4 


Bucalossi) . cach 2s, Od, net. 
Pinnoforte Arrange ments, by Kuli, Boyton Smith, 

and Smallwood 2s, Od. net, 
Selection for the P’ ianoforte (as ‘played by ‘all the 

mili itary bands), by C. Godfrey, jun. .. 28, Od, net, 


Farmer's Fantasia for Violin and Pianoforte +. 28, 6d, net, 





HAMISH MACUUNN’S NEW SONG. 
HERE ’S TO THY - HEALTH, MY 
BONNIE LASS! 

Words by Robert Burns, 

TOSTI'S NEW SONG, 

| EAUTY’'S EYES. 
Words by F. E. Weatherly. 
Sung by Mr. Alec, Marsh, 
Twelfth Edition, 
MAUDE VALERIE WHITE'S NEW SONGS, 
( (OME TO ME IN MY DREAMS. 
Words hy Matthew Arnold, 
Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton. 
Qo WE'LL GO NO MORE A-ROVING. 
b Words by Byron. 
A charming Song, by this most popular Composer, 
ERNEST FORD. 
] ECAUSE I LOVE THEE. 
Immense success, Sung Ever) where, 
NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
H. J. ROBERTS. 
PIERRETTE, Waltz. 
CARL ZERMATT. 
J°ABIOLA. Waltz. 
ALFRED CELLIER. 
QUMMER NIGHT IN MUNICH. Waltz. 
' By Composer of “ Dorothy.” 
MAY OSTLERE. 
[REAM (THE). Waltz. 


By Composer of “ Hypatia Waltz. 
*rice 2s, each net. 
| A SIRENE. 
4 Morceau de Salon, 
Mattei’s Latest Success, 


CARLO ALBANESI, 


Se SRENADE MAURESQUE. 


Played by the Composer with great success 


Noctu RNE. 





Just Published, 
Kach 2s, net. 
CHAPPELL and Co,, 0, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, B.C, 


rest AWARD to CHAPPELL and CO. 
r PIANOS, MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, Iss9, 


YHAPPELL and CO/’S PIANOFORTES 
for INDIA and the COLONIES. Tron-framed and extra 
screwed, from 3s Guineas, Testimonials and Lists, post-free, 


(SHAPPELL and €O’S IMPROVED IRON- 
FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES., New designs, 
Maryqueterie panels, &c., from 43 Guineas, 


( ‘HAPPELL and C jh Oe y [ANOF ORTE S, 
HARMONIUMS. and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, 
Sale, or on the Three-Years’ System, New or Secondhand, 


( ‘LOUGH and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from iS guineas to 200 guineas, 
Pronouneed by the highest jude ges to be superior to ¢ ant others 
in quality oftone. ILLUSTRATE D LISTS, post-fre 
CHAPPELL and Co., #, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, y. B.C. 


L OVE’S GOLDEN DREAM WALTZ. 


I] OV E'S GOLDEN DREAM. By THEO 
4 BONHEUR. Splendidly IMlustrated. This most charm 
ing Waltz has become the success of the season and the 
rage of London. Performed with overwhelming applause at 
alithe Exhibitions, Promenade Concerts, &c. 28. net. Band 
and Military Parts now ready. 
LONDON Music Pus.iisnixne Company (Limited), 
54, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


\ ADAME MARIE ROZE will Sing 


LINDSAY LENNOX’S popular Song, “ Love's Golden 


Drean at Brighton, this (Friday) evening, and nightly on 
tour, Will be Sung also by Mr. Simms Reeves atthe Royal Albert 
Hall, To-Day (Friday “It bas much to recommend it."—St 
James's Gazette * net.—LONDON Music PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Limited iM, Great Marl) orough-street, W, 


NIGHT COMMANDE R “of VILL * VICOZA, TAKS 
GOL > MEDALS at rowed Principal ptr geo om Bxhibiti ns, 


4 s A Ez ) anc NS 
PIANOFORTES 


fears’ System. The 


PATENT SOSTENENTE 
are for Sale, for Hire, and on the Three 
Perfection of Tour Ny one, and Durability, 

18, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


Kk RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs ERARD, of 

18, Great Marlborougli-street, London, and 13, Rue de Mail, 
Paris, Makers *9 her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
hearing the name of “ Erard” which are not of their manu- 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 wa. 


E RARDS’ PIANOS.—COTTAGES, from 
opnrquil fines guineas, 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 






Founded, 1838 | Rebuilt, 1887, 


AY OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 164 gs. 
4 to 108 gs. Organs from 7 ea. to 0 as, ; Three-Years’ 
System, from 10a, 6d, per Month, or Cash. Lists free. 

104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, E.C, 


J B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 
eFe Regent-street. London, of , have a choice selection of 
upwards of 100 SECONDHAN and, Oblique, Cottage, and 
Square PIANOFORTES and PIANETTES by the great 
makers, at exceptionally low prices ; also Fi fty Church, 
Chamber, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs, Harmoniume, and 
American Organs, either for cash, by easy payments, or on 
their Three-Years’ System. 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 

SILVER MEDAL has heen awarded to J. B, CRAMER 
and cO., for “General good quality and moderate price of 
pianos.” Price-Lists free on application.—Regent-street, W., 
and Moorgate-street, 


Dien’ WOLFF, and CO.'S PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 





Illustrated Lists Free, 


Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, w. 


r ,HOMAS OETZMAN N and CO, 

desire it to he most distinctly wt Bd 104 that they are 

r maces Manufacturers only,and that their only address is 
Jaker-atreet, Portman- -square, London, W. 





pranos, £15; PIANOS, £20; PIANOS, £25. 
An opportunity now offers to those who are able to pay 
c ish of pure Racing really good pianos by Broadwood, Collard, 
Krard. and other good makers at nominal prices, Lists free. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


D ALMAINE and CO.S PIANOS AND 
ORGANS.—Re Senior Partner deceased.— Absolute Sale 
previous to new Partnership. Ten years’ warranty. Easy 
terms. Good Cottage Pianos, & guineas, 12 cuineas, &c. 
Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3 guineas, | Class 6,35 guineas, 
Class 1,17 guineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas, | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
Class 2, 20 guineas, | Class 5, 30 guineas, | Clase 8, 45 guineas, 
American Organs, by the best Makers, from 44 guineas up to 
100 guineas, N.B.—The railway return fare will be refunded to 
my purchaser of an Instrument exceeding 16 cnineas whose 











residence is within 200 miles of London.— 91, Finsbury-paye- } 


ment, B.C, (Established 103 Years). 
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THE 


NEW MUSIC. | 


M ETZLER and CO.’S LIST. 
‘OR LOVE ALONE. Arthur Sullivan. 


Words by W.8. Gilbert. Sune by Mr. Edward Lloyd 
at the London Ballad Concert last Wednesday. 


FoR LOVE ALONE. Arthur Sullivan. 


In Two Keys, C and D flat. 2s. net. 


lVMHE VICAR’S SONG. Arthur Sullivan. | 
Words by W. 8. Gilbert, | 


THE VICAR’S SONG. Arthur Sullivan. 
Sung by Mr. Santley at the London Ballad Concert 
last Wednesday. 2s, net. 


([HE SORCERER. Comic Opera by 
W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, Vocal Score ds. 
net, containing :— 


SHE WILL TEND HIM. Quintet. 
Sung at the London Ballad Concerts Mrs, 
Mary Davies, Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. Edw: a. Lloyd, 
Mr. Santley, and Mr, Maybriek ; and 
j TELCOME JOY. Duet. 
Sung at the London Ballad Concert by Miss Eleanor 
Rees and Mr. Maybrick 
([HE CHORISTER. Arthur Sullivan, 
Words by F. BE. Weatherly 
Sung by Madame Antoinette Sterling. 
(HE CHORISTER. Arthur Sullivan. 
In Three Keys, E, F,andG, 2s, net, 
(RPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Sung by Madame Bertha Moore, 
(RPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. 
In Three Keys, G, A, and B flat. 2s, net. 
RUBY. Virginia Gabriel. 
v Words by J. J. 
In Two Keys, Bz . ° 
MA4Ssks AND FACES. J. L. Molloy. 
4 Words by F. E. Weatherly. 
MASKS AND FACES. J. L. Molloy. 
4 In Four Keys, C, D, E,and F, 2s, net. 
QHE DWELT AMONG THE UNTRODDEN 
» . AY. us AWRE NCE KEL LIE. Now being Aung 
1y Miss Liza Lehmann with great success, 2s, net, 
Just published, 
M AGYAR SONG. Dr. Semon. 
Enelish words by Marion Chappell. 2s. net. 
METZ. JER'S THEMATIC CATALOGUE. 
This Catalogue shows the character and compass of new 
publications, Sent gratis and post-free, 
METZ. 4ER and CO., 
SOLE IMPORTERS 
OF THE CELEBRATED 
My As8on and HAMLIN ORGANS, 
" M: raj a 
HLM. the “- wess Eugenie, 











ad 
many of che Nobility. 


MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS 
‘Cathedrals Churches, aba Chapels in all Parts of the World, 


MAs0N and HAMLIN PIANOFORTES. 
M USTEL ORCHESTRAL HARMONIUMS, 


| 2 ONISCH PIANOFORTES. 


"PPHE ORGANO-PIANO. | 
V I0LINs, GUITARS, BANJOS, ZITHERS, 
&e 


Illustrated Catalogues post-free. 
M ETZLER and CO., 
42, GREAT M ARLBOROUGH-STREE T, LONDON. 
J OHN BROA DWOOD and SONS, 
“at Pulteney-street, London, W. 


XHIBIT ION, 1885, 
TS, Ts&5. 
yY) guineas, 


GOLD Meat INVENTIONS 

LD MEDAL SOCIETY 
PIANUFURTE 5S for SALI 

PIANOFORTES for HIRI 









£29. —Walnut Pianoforte by ERARD. Panel 
front. Latest Model. Very little used. COST 55 GS. Car- 
riage free. Warranted. Cash or Three Years’ System.—HEAVI- 
SIDE, Reynolds’ Pianoforte Saloons, Torquay. Estab, 1847. 








BROWN & & potson’ (ORN FLOUR 
IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


Brown & POLSON's (jORN FLOUR 
FOR THE NURSERY. 





Brows & Porson’s “(ORN flour 
FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 
Brown & POLSon’s (1ORN flour 
_FOR THE | sic K-ROOM. 





& potsoy’ S (oRN eLou R | 


Brows 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


(.HocouagT MENIER. 


Awi arde d 





AMSTERDAM 
EXHIBITION, 1883, 


vA 
RAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOU os 


(SHOCOLAT MENIER in . $b. and hb. 





Fo 
BRE \KE AST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


(SHOCOLAT MENIER. —Awarded Twenty- 
Bight PRIZE MEDALS, 

Consumption annually | 

exceeds 26,000,000 Ih, 


( \HOCOLAT MENIER. Paria, 


London, 








New York, 
Sold E very whet re. 


( \OCKLE'S 
A NTIBILIOUS 
ve 





PI4s. 


({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER. 








ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


( YOCKLE'S 
} FOR BILE, 





((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
/ FOR INDIGESTION, 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR HEARTBURN, 





= | 





(JOCKLE'S 





y , 
rpHROAT IRRITATION AND COUGH. 
Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptomsuse EPPS'S 
GLYCERINE JUJUBES, In contact withthe glands at the 
moment they are excited hy the act of sucking, the glycerine 
in these agreeable confections hecomes actively healing. | 
Sold in Tins, 1s. 14d., labelled “JAMES EPPS and CO,, | 
Homeopathic Chenists London.” 


| would therefore do well to replenish their stores. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


MAPLE & CO. 


[ABLE LINENS. 
TABLE LINENS 


During the iong-coniiiued depression in trade, many of 
the best Irish manufacturers have still kept their most skilful 
weavers employed, with the result that stocks have accumu- 
lated, till of necessity they must be realised, even at a serious 
sacrifice, 


(TABLE LINENS.—-MAPLE and CO. having 


been consulted by several manufacturers so situated, 
have bought out for cash, on most exceptional terms, an 
immense assortment of pure hand-made, soft-finish CLOTHS 
and NAPKINS, which they are now offering at a very large 
percentage under value. 


(ABLE LINENS.—The cases are now being 

opened out, and comprise a large variety of CLOTHS 
of a substantial character, fit for everyday family use, and 
which, being pure flax, will we: ie _ Well and retain their 
natural bloom till the last. ‘ Cloths are mostly of 
medium sizes—2 yards by 2h y: anda fr vin os. lid. ; better quality, 
ss. Ld. ; extra quality, 14s, 9d, 


(ABLE LINENS. 
(ABLE LINENS 
[ABLE LINENS.—Amongst the stocks are 


a number of CLOTHS, in both medium and large sizes, 
of altogether exceptional quality ; 1m fact, 
and most beautiful prosucssone of the 2 sh looms. These 
are oul eine for best us is, and should 
certainly be seet The av icane but litthe more 
than sawelly asked for gor xls of urdinary character, 


, "Pwe : 
"PABLE LINENS.—Included in the stocks 
will also ve found a large variety of both CLOTHS and 
NAPKINS suitable for use in Hotels, Clubs, Boarding-houses, 
&c., and proprietors contemplating renewing these items 
should certainly make an early inspection, or write for samples 
or quotations, A great saving may be effected by purchasing 
at once, 
TP.ABLE LINENS.—The Stocks also include 
piles upon piles of DAMASK NAPKINS, as follows: 
Fish Napkins, from ber dozen ; Breakfast ditto, from 
4s. 6d. per dozen; Dinner a ry all fine flax, from 6s. lid. 
per dozen ; extra large Grass size, ¥s. lid. perdozen. These 
goods will be found of remarkably good value, and are sure to 


























| please in use. 


‘HEETINGS, 
GQHEETING 
GQHEETINGS. 
GHEETINGS. 


and COS Stock of pore. -fluish and hand-made 
Irish, easdie aoa Barnsley LINE SHE ETINGS, as well as 
plain and twilled COTTON SHE is now completely 
assorted, and prices are ruling unusually low. House keepers 
terns 
free. A special quality Cotton Sheets, very strong, at 6s, sd. 
per pair. 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 
INENS.—A Complete Set for £8 13s. 9d., 


consisting of Blankets, Quilts, Table Linen, Sheets, &c., 
suitable for a house of eight rooms.—MAPLE and CO., 
London, Paris, and Smyrna. 


| INENS.—A Complete Set for £17 3s., 
4 suitable for a house of ten rooms. See special 
Catalogue. -MAPLE and C¢ )., Tottenham-court-road, 


LEXENS.- A Complete Set for £28 12s. 10d., 


suitable for a house of twelve rooms. See special 
Catalogue. 


MAPLE & CO. 


MAPLE and CO.—OIL PAINTINGS. 
MAPLE and CO.—WATER COLOURS. 
Om PAINTINGS by Known ARTISTS, 
Or! PAINTINGS by Rising ARTISTS. 
WATER COLOURS by Known ARTISTS. 
WATER COLOURS by Rising ARTISTS. 
MAPLE and CO.—Oil Paintings and Water 


colours by Known and Rising Artists, These are now 
displayed in one of the nuinerous galleries, and are rei dat 
purely commercial profits. An ins pection is solicited Al 
gor nds marked in plain figures, a system as cctabiished fifty 
years. 


MAPLE and CO.—English Chime CLOCKS. 

















MAPLE and CO,—Dining-room CLOCKS. 
a 
MAPLE and CO.—Drawing-room CLOCKS. 


The Largest and best Collection in the Kingdom. Clocks in 
y grin does boo hy es, 8, ¢ 
A handsome Marble Timepiece, with gilt incised lines.. 22 6 
A very handsome Marble TURACD, with marble 





pillars, l2in. by Ilin. MO 
An Elegant Clock, with glass shade, to go joo days » 0 0 
A Real Bronze Gilt Clock, with mercury pendulum - # 0 


More than 1000 to select from, at prices from 5s. to 100 
guineas. No such display in the world. Most suitable for 
Complimentary, Wedding, and Birthday Presents, The largest 
Assortment in England. Many of the Clocks on show are very 
beautiful, and suitable for presentation. All are guaranteed, 

n inspection invited, 


( YOMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 
Wy EDDING PRESENTS. 
YOMPLIMENTARY AND 


PRESENTS from One Guinea to £100, 


MAPLE and CO.—BRONZES. 
- 
APLE and CO.—BRONZES. 


A magnificent show of Bronzes, in the newest styles, 
Polychrome, Ivory, Barbedienne, “ Intending pur- 
sers should inspect same, as a great advance has been 
le in this branch of industry. 





WEDDING 





Mh 


2 , nh Naa y 
MAPLE and CO.—ORNAMENTAL CHINA. 
In this Department will be found a super) collection. 
gathered from all parts of the world, including Satsuma, 
Cloisonne, and Kaga. Among European makes will be found 
Coalport, Derby, Doulton, Worcester, Wedgwood, Hungarian, 
ure ssden ‘and Vienna, Connoisseurs and collectors will find 
ases, &c., of exquisite shape and colour, at prices that will 
compare favourably with any other house in the world, 
MAPLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road, London ; also at Paris 
and Smyrna, 


MAPLE & CO. 


JURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 
UNDREDS of THOUSANDS of POUNDS’ 


worth of manufsctured GOODS ready for immediate 





| delivery. All goods marked in plain figures for net cash—a 


system Setablished fifty years, 


VISITORS as well as MERCHAN'S are 

INVITED to inspect the LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT in the WORLD. Hundreds of thousands 
of pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having large space, 
all goods are packed on the premises by experienced packers ; 
very essential when goeds are for exportation to insure safe 
delivery. The reputation of half a century. 

MAPLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road, London; also at 
Paris and Smyrna, 


M4 PLE and CO., Upholsterers by Special 

4 Appointment to her Majesty the Queen. The repu- 

tation of halfa century. Factories ; Beaumont-place, Euston- 
road; Southampton-buildings ; Liverpool-road ; Park-street, 

Islington, &c,—Tottenham-court-road, London; Paris, and 
myrna. 





Ge SELL and COMPANYS NEW 


RIALS. 





VALUABLE aw WORK FOR avae* HOME, 
t I. now ready, price 7d., 


\ASSELL’ $ ‘BOOK OF THE HOUSEHOLD, 


J embracing the following special features 
1, It aims at being the most thorough and com prehe nsive 
work on Every Department of Household Management 
yet published. 
2, It isan Entirely New and Original Work. 
3. It is fully adapted to Modern Requirements, 
4. It is furnished with Numerous Illustrations, 
5. It has been prepared by Experienced Writers. 
6. It is thoroughly Practical in all its details. 
Its use will lead to the Saving of Money, and an Increase in 
Hotschold © lomtorse, 
The work takes into account the welfare of Each Member 
ee Family, and should therefore be found in Every House- 
sold, 
Prospectuses at all Booksellers’, or post-free from 
CASSELL and CoMPANY, Limited, Ludgate-hill, London. 





Part I, now ready, price 6d., 

beets. Poynts IN THE SERVICE OF 
4 MAN. A Popular and Practical Treatise on the Appl 
cations of Electricity in Modern Life. Edited by R. 
Work MELL, D.Sc., M.A. To be completed in Fourteen Parts. 
A hook Without which ho physical library can be held to 

be complete. —Knowledy 
All the useful apple ations uf electricity are deseribed in 
its pages, In that respect it has no rival.’— English Mechanic, 


Parts I. and I. now ready, price 6d. each, of 
‘ELEBRITIES OF THE CENTURY. 
Being a Dictionary of Men and Women of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS, formerly 
Exhibitioner of Christchurch, Oxford, With Contributions 
by Eminent Authorities, 
(To be Completed in 17 Parts.) 
With Part I. is issued a Handsome Presentation Plate, 
consisting of Portraits of British Celebrities, 


°. 
Parts I. and IJ. now rez price 6d. ear h, of the 
New Issue of Pit ‘OF. MOREL EY'S 


{ BRARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
With Several Hundred I]lustrations. 
with Part I.is given a Large Presentation Plate, consisting 
of a Sheet of Facsimiles of Famous Literary Documents and 
Original MSS, So great has been the demand for this valuable 
Plate, that the large edition prepared of Part I, wasexhausted 
on the day of publication, 
Just commenced, Monthly » price 7d., 
YHE STORY OF THE HEAVENS. By 
Sir ROBERT 8S. BALL, LL.D., Royal Astronomer of 
Ireland. 
‘Story’ — bounties interest and exquisite beauty? 
Educ are Tir 
th P: ort 1 jis issued a V phone 8T AR MAP as 
Presentation Pla 


Mo thiy. ‘pr 
A NEW AND. REV IS D ‘DITION of 


(PHE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF THE DOG. 
By VERO SHAW. With 28 Facsimile Coloured Plates, 
and — numerous Wood Engraving: 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, L udgate-hi ll, London, 


Now ready (Sixpe nee), New Series, No. 69, 


TH. CORNHILL MAG AZINE. FOR 
RC un oo yntai ining THE COUNTY. Chaps, 8-l0— 
SNOW FI te A ORM, AND é 
RAMBLER'S REFLECTIONS DORINDA'S ‘BROTHER— 
DESERT SANDS; and FRENCH JANET. Chaps, 19-20, 
London ; SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 





Now ready. 
Ye ARGOSY for MARCH, 


CONTENTS: 
. THE v iLY AGE BLACKSMITH. Chap, 7-9 Illustrated 
by illiam Small. 

. FISH Are HING ON THE DOGGER. 

x THERSTON’S STORY. By Johnny Ludlow (Mrs. 
‘Hen Wood), 

‘RAPPING A PANTHER. 
N SUNNY CLIMES. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S, With 
so Illustrations. 
6. THE SHAPES THAT | ced MAY TAKE. 

7. IN THE BORDERLANI 
& MY CHANNEL P ASS! AG 
“JUST BEYOND.” By 

Sixpe 


‘esbit. 
» Monthly, 





SECOND EDITION. of the > ARGOSY for JANUARY, 
Ww ady. Isc 
The ARGOSsY “tor FE BRU ARY. 
Sixpence Monthly. 
* Johnny Ludlow still delights.”—Morning Post. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, 8, New Burlington-street, W. 





Profuse ly ‘Tilustrs ated, price 6d. ; by post, ad. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE for MARCH contains: 





I. PORTRAIT OF A TAILOR, after Moroni. Front. 

II, SANT’ ILARIO. By F. Marion Crawford. 

IIl. 5. By 8. A. By les. With Illustrations, 

IV. oy USE OF THE WOLF. By Stanley J. Weyman, 
Vv. KEN $1NGTON PALACE. By Barbara Clay Finch. 


With Illustrations 
VI. A WOMAN'S STORY. By Lady Lindsay. : 
VII. SUCCESS. A Story in Six Parts. By Katharine 8S. 


Macyquoid. 
VIII. CARPE DIEM, Thlust ra ated by H. Ryland, 
1X. ET CETERA. By H. D. Traill. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London, 


MAcMILL AN’S” MAGAZINE 
a For MARCH. Price Is. 
CONTENTS : 
I. MAROONED. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. XITT. 
11. PR OHIBITIONISM IN C ni AND THE | NITE f 
STATES. By Goldwin Smitl 











III. Bot ‘ ANGISM iv = GLAND: OUR DEFENCES. 
Vv. WHAT is HUMO y Alexander Stuart. 
Vv. SOME QUAKER stg APHIES. By Thomas Raleigh. 





Vi. A ROYAL POE W. Crombie, 
VII. MY SON TOMMY. 
VIII, LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 
IX. CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. By Sir t Robert Ball. 





mai ACMLILLAN and Co., London 


Vy HAT Is YOUR CREST and @ MOTTO! ) 

Send name and county to CULL a ron 8_ Heraldic 
OMce. Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 6 PEDIGREES 
TRACED. The correct colours for liveries. pa husband 
and wife blended, Crests engraved on se alsand dies. Book- 
plates engraved in —_ evaland modern styles, Signet rings 
Is-carat, from 428.- ranbourn-street, London, W.C, 


Cu LLE TON’S Gu INEA BOX ‘of CRESTE D 

STATIONERY—a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper 
and SQUARE ENVELOPE 1 stamped IN COLOUR with 
Crest or Address, No charge for engraving steeldie. Wedding 
and Invitation Cone A card-plate and 50 best Visiting 
Cards, 28, 8d.— ULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of Bt. Martin’s-lane), London, W.c, 





























Ww AT TO GIVE FOR A P RESEN T? )—Few 
art manufactures offer such a large selection of 

articles combining novelty and beauty with lasting use as 

CHINA pac GLASS, and fewer still give so much for so little! 

Special List on application. 

ALFRED *. PEARCE, 39, Ludgate-hill, (Established 1760.) 


HOOPING- -COUGH. 








CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


TIXHIE celebrated effectual cure without 
internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, W. 
EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria-street, London, 

whose names are engraved on the Government Stamp, 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s, per Bottle. 


7ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 
If your hair is turning grey. or white, or falling off, 
use “The Mexican Hair Rene wer,” for it will positively 
restore in every case Gr w White Hair to itsoriginal colour, 
without leaving the ba beh le smell of most “ Restorers.” 
It makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting 
the crowth of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are 
not decayed, “The Mexican Hair Renewer” is sold hy 
c hemists and Perfumers e verywhere, at 3a. 6d. per Bottle. 


2 LORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 

Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world. It thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
animalcule. leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Floriline removes 
insta antly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacce 
smoke ; being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants. it is perfectly delicious to_the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
every where, at 28, 6d. per Bottle. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

The Ministerial crisis in France has come to an end, a new 
Cabinet having at length been formed, with M. Tirard as 
Premier, M. De Freycinet taking his old post as Minister of 
War. On Feb. 22 the new Ministry held a Council at the 
Elysée, and drew up their Ministerial declaration ; and on the 
23rd the Ministerial declaration was read in the Chambers. It 
states that the two great tasks before the Cabinet are to vote 
the Budget of 1890, and to assure the success of the Universal 
Exhibition. The Chamber has passed a law to ensure 
secrecy in voting.—M. Jules Clarétie, manager of the Théatre 
Frangais, was on the 2Ist received at the French Academy, 
and was welcomed by M. Renan, who, in a brilliant address, 
dealt mainly with the various schools of literature—Dr. Tarver 
Lewis, Bishop of Ontario, was married on the 20th, at the 
British Embassy, to Miss Ada Leigh, who has founded in 
Paris a British Free Episcopal Church, a British Orphanage, 
and Homes for British governesses and others. 

The Emperor William II., who wore the uniform of his 
Russian regiment, was present at a banquet given on Feb. 23 
by the Russian Ambassador. The Empress was also present. 
On the 25th, the Emperor dined with Prince Bismarck. 


A ball was given by Sir Robert and Lady Morier at the 
British Embassy in St. Petersburg on Feb. 20, which was 
attended by the Czar and Czarina. Nearly all the other 
members of the Imperial family and the Grand Duke and 
Duchess of Hesse, with Prince Ernest Louis and Princess Alix, 
were also present. On the 2Ist, the Czar reviewed a large 
number of troops in front of the Winter Palace at St. Peters- 
burg. The Emperor opened the first Russian Fishery Exhi- 
bition in St. Petersburg on the 24th. 

The Greek Chamber of Deputies has passed the Budget, 
and Parliament has been prorogued to meet again in extra- 
ordinary session in the middle of March. 

The Conference Committee appointed by the United States 
Congress has agreed to the Bill admitting four new States, by 
which North Dacota, South Dacota, Washington, and Montana 
will be admitted in time for representatives of them to take 
their seats in Congress next December, the number of American 
States being thus increased to forty-two.—A supplementary 
treaty of commerce, amity, and navigation between the United 
States and Japan has been signed in Japan. Its terms have 


not been made public. This treaty must be ratified by the 
Senate before it becomes effective. 

The marriage of the Emperor of China was celebrated at 
Pekin on Feb. 26. 

More troops. have been telegraphed for by the New Zealand 
Premier to oppose the advance of the Maori chief Te Kooti. 








THE PLEASURES OF DEAFNESS. 


It is often difficult to account for the fact that the deaf meet 
with so little sympathy in their affliction ; whereas the blind, 
halt, and maimed are the happy recipients of unlimited 
compassion. 

At first sight it would appear that deafness cuts off a 
person from the society of his fellow-creatures more than any 
other bodily affliction. The blind, even, can enter into con- 
versation, enjoy music, secular and sacred, sermons, and so 
forth, according to taste. 

From all pleasures derived from the sense of hearing the 
deaf are debarred; and it is the sad fact that, in place of 
pity, our deaf friends more often excite irritability. 

Who has not been a witness of the sufferings of some poor 
victim of the curiosity of an afflicted relative, who would 
insist upon asking the most awkward questions in public, 
which he was forced to answer in spite of a sudden check in 
the conversation—the old lady complacently impressed with 
the idea that she was speaking in a confidential whisper, 
unheard amid the buzz of voices? We have painful recol- 
lections of figuring as such a victim. 

Or again, is the sincerest Christian charity proof against 
having our pet story, just as we have succeeded in gaining the 
attention of the whole table, broken in upon at the most 
telling point by a voice at the other end of the table suddenly 
bursting out into some inane remark, as the owner thereof, 
missing the hum of voices, concludes that it is a favourable 
opportunity for one of his oft-told tales ? 

Is it wonderful that our frail humanity should fail to look 
with unselfish compassion upon this affliction? Our want of 
pity for the deaf is also largely accounted for by an instinctive 
feeling, of which we are scarcely conscious, that Nature has 
lavishly compensated those whom she has seen fit to deprive of 
their hearing. During many a weary sermon have we not 
sighed for the happy immunity of deafness, and thought with 


envy of the delight with which we should let our thonghts 
run riot in reverie, only to be brought back to earth by the 
droning voice uttering some worn-out platitude with an in- 
tonation that gave hopes of an approaching end to our misery? 

Think, too, of the joys of deafness to an enthusiastic 
student, able to pursue his pleasures undisturbed amid the 
noise of busy streets ; a stranger to the wild desire of the poor 
being afflicted with the sense of hearing, who vainly longs to 
crush the ubiquitous organ-grinder ! Nor can we regard with- 
o1t envy the deaf man who, alone of us all, can placidly endure 
the domestic storm from which another has no refuge but in 
the seclusion of the reading-room of his club. 

Ye who go through the world with ears open to receive all 
sounds that fall upon them—street cries, discordant music, 
wearisome conversation, and the numberless jars that daily 
shock a refined ear—think no longer with ill-concealed con- 
tempt, which ye vainly try to disguise as pity, of the depriva- 
tions of those who are ignorant of all such pains, and who 
live a silent life indeed, but one which receives ample com- 
pensation in its freedom from many evils to which ye hourly 
long to turn a deaf ear, and in vain. C. H. O. 


The Lord Mayor presided over the annual meeting of the 
East London Nursing Society, held at the Mansion House on 
Feb. 22, and, with Sir Henry Acland, the Bishop of Bedford, 
and others, commended the work which the society was doing. 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on 
Feb. 25, Sir Francis De Winton said that the Emin Relief 
Committee were aware that four letters from Stanley had 
reached Stanley Falls; they had been detained, but were now 
on the way to this country, and might be expected in abont a 
fortnight. Stanley would probably have got back to Wadelai 
about Nov. 17. 








BIRTH. 
On Feb, 23, at 12, Royal-crescent, Brighton, the wife of Major English, 
14th Hussars, of a son. 
DEATH. 


On Feb. 19, at Marine-parade, Brighton, almost suddenly, Frances 
Leyburn, relict of the late William Edgar, of Eagle House, Clapham 
Common, in her 89th year. 

e*e Lhe charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 

is Five Shillings. 
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Fruit Spoons in Case, richly Chased, and part Gilt. >. 
Solid Silver, 2 Spoons and Sifter, £4; 2 Spoons, £3. Best “~ 
Electro, 2 Spoons and Sifter, £1 11s. 6d.; 2 Spoons, £1 1s. 








Electro-Silver and Cut-Glass Butter-Dish, with 
XVII. Century Pattern Knife, 10s. 6d. 


. \s Soo 2 


Registered “ Princess” Tea-Service, with Two China Cups and Saucers, 
Two Spoons and Sugar Tongs. 
Best Electro-Silver, £5 5s, 


Complete in Case, Sterling Silver, £11 11s. 


OXFORD-ST., W., 158; & POULTRY, E.C., 18, tonpon. 


Manufactory—Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
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Electro-Silver Dinner-Cruet. 
Cut-Glass Bottles, £3 10s. 
Plain Cut Bottles, £3. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


(SERED 
Sh ©) = : Cia) 


Re B RR “ Unequalled for hard wear.” wy | VU = RR e | A TT = 
“ Highest attainable quality.” * 
— ra | | > ~ a oy, 


= y > ZS ~ 
AELLIIN Jj “ A 





Electro-Silver on Hard Nickel Breakfast-Dish, 
Converts into three Dishes by simply 
removing the Handle, 








£3 15s. 









Combined Egg-Stand and 








Toast-Rack. 





Crumb Scoop, with Plated Blade and Ivory Handle, 1*s. 6d. 


Best Electro, £1 Is, 
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A LKARAM. 
A LKARAM. 
A LKARAM. 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


R. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 


Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle. 


care of Mesars. F. Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward-st., E.C. 


CURED BY A DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 
4 in your rest by a sick child, suffering with the pain of 
cutting teeth’? Go at once to a chemist and get a bottle of | 7.40.—Macheth, Mr. Henry Irving; Lady 


Mrs, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. 


YOLDS “Curtis and Perkins, New York and London,” ison the outside 
6. ad wrapper. No mother should be without it. Sold by all Medicine | Miss KATE VAUGHAN (apecia 


Dealers, at 1s. 1§d. 


poor sufferer immediately; it is perfectly harmless; it pro- | booked by letter or telegram. Carriages, 11. 

(Lbs duces natural quiet sleep by relieving the child es pain; | - - - —-— - 
we and the little cherub awakes “as bright asa button.” Be sure 7 Amr 7 oF rice urn 

and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, and see that ({ LOBE THEATRE LAST NIGHT of 


YCEUM. — Sole Lessee, Mr. HENRY 

IRVING.—MACBETH. Every Evening, at 7.45. Overture, 

ly Maciheth, Miss Ellen 

It will relieve the | Terry. Box-Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 bec . awe i 
LYCEUM. 





THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 


ily eng 
Mr. James Fernandez as Sir Peter; 3 





Miss Vaughan will dance 








(OLDS. 











“ They come as a boon and a blessing to men. 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


—Oban Times, 

















| Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
}Pain in the Side, etc. 
\'They regulate the 





~ 
Violoncellos. 
- TORPID LIVER THE FLYING SCOTCHMAN PEN. Guitars. 
| Harmoniums. 
| — ) Positively cured by e Story 
these Little Pills. Band Instruments. 
| They also relieve Dis- Musical Boxes. 
| s cress from Dyspepsia, “The fastest, freest pen we ever used.”—Queen. FPiutes. 
. ITTLE | Heasty Retin “*' or 6d. and 1s. per Box, at all Stationers’. a 
jz | VER fect remedy for Dizzi- Sample Bow, of all kinds, 1s, 1d. by post. ™ aoa ee 
—¥-1 - yr - a G. BUTLER 
ness, as n e 
| L MACNIVEN & CAMERON, , 





WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURGH. 











---- Bowels and prevent 


them but once; they will cure, and they will not injure your 


skilfully combined. Sold everywhere, in 134d. Tina, 


Borzer'’s Musica INSTRUMENTS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


INSTEAD OF A QUILL. Violins. 


29, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 
Illustrated Price-List (Sixty Pages) post-free. | gestion, Pains in the Back or Head, Influenza 


-_ Moses, 3 : ) 
ad NY y 7» | RICHARD III., Shakespeare's Tragedy, will he played 
« DOCTOR WILL TELL YOU SATURDAY, MARCH ia. Duke of Glo’ster, Mr. RICHARD 


ere is no better Cough Medicine than KEATING'S | MANSFIELD. Box-plan open next Monda 
Mr. FE 


s ther 

[F inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM LOZENGES. One gives relief; if you suffer from cough, try 
will at once arrest them, and cure severe cases in half an 

hour. Sold by all Chemists, 23. 9d.a Bottle. Address, Dr. Dunbar, health; they contain only the purest and simplest drugs, 











Guaranteed by the use of HUNT’S FAMILY 
PILLS. Large numbers of people in robust 
health can testify to the truth of this assertion, 
having regulated themselves entirely by these 
Pills for over 50 years. One pill will invariably 
relieve, and a little perseverance radically 
cure, either a Torpid Liver, Costiveness, Indi- 


— or Feverish Cold, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Flat- 





Constipation auu Pues. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 


and do not gripe or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1854. Standard Pill of the United States. In D IGESTIVE 


phials at is. 14d. Sold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post. 

Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, B.C. 














ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


DIGESTIVE 


DIGESTIVE 


| DIGESTIVE 
— | DIGESTIVE chic opice: SCHICK & CO., Care of SUTTON & Co., 22, Golden-lane, X 


RUSKS,, rox BATH HOMBURG. 


DIGESTIVE Excellent with Wine, Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Milk, &c. | 
PACKED IN TINS OF FIFTY PIECES. 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL STORES, &. 





ulency or Giddiness. THEY RESTORE BRIGHT- 
NESS TO THE EYE, CLEARNESS TO THE 
COMPLEXION, SHARPNESS TO THE INTEL- 
LECT, AND ENERGY TO BOTH MIND AND 
BODY. To Ladies they are invaluable. Sold 
everywhere, in boxes, is. 14d. and 2s.9d. Whole- 
sale Agents, WILCOX & CO., 239, Oxford Street, 
a London ; post free. 























“"TWIXT PLATE and LIP.” or 
The common-sense of eating, 
an Illustrated 72 pp. Book, 


P 1 of 
“ ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS.” 
Contains Notes on 
Cooking, Mastication, 
Physiology of Digestion 
Remarka!ie Cases of Indigestion, 
Glossary of Medical Terma. 

-free. «n” stamp, from the 
Publirhe 








The only Dentifrice which 

has solved the problem of 

DE how to preserve the Teeth, 

With which is incorporated the 121h and is therefore the only 
BVICE dentifrice which immediately 


pUTIg || CORPULENCY. 


> Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&e, “Sunday Times” says :—*Mr. Russell's aim is to 


and permanently puts a stop % TE ETH ‘ ¢ eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is 


Vaccine de la Bouche.  % the Too ensuring 


London Depot: WILCOX & CO., 239, Oxford-street; and all Chemists in United Kingdom and Continent, ae 
Paris Depot: PHARMACIE BERAL, 14, Rue de la Paix.— Explanatory Notices sent free on demand by all Depositors. system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). 


ADDRESS OF M. SUEZ, 9, RUE DE PRONY, PAKIS. 


the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower but butlds up and tones the 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
| 27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.O. 








ré, 
@, Holvoru Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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PURE 


VAN HOUTEN?S ‘sic: 
~vastzeer, GOCBA 


GOES FARTHEST. 


EASILY DIGESTED.-_MADE INSTANTLY. 


LANCET.—“ Delicate aroma.”—"“ PURE and unmixed.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ 1 is admirable.” — 
“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.” 


HEALTH. —“ PURITY is beyond question.” 
“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 














©. J. VAN HOUTEN & 


ANDALUSIA, SPAIN. 
A VERY DESIRABLE EASTER RESORT. 


HeTEL COLUMBUS, HUELVA. 
SPRING SEASON. 


AVERAGE TEMPERATURE. 


ZOON, WEESP, HOLLANTD 


pAxzis TLbvU 8 t.8 SB, | 
ENGLISH EDITION, 
Has each week an exquisite frontispiece of merit, fully 
equal to a superior oil painting ; contains also two other full- 
page illustrations in colours and many in \ aes and white 
artistically executed by Messrs, Goupil and C 

“ Paris Illustré” is unexceptional in tone ‘and has no rival 
among illustrated weeklies, cither in Europe or America, 
Price 9d, )er copy, to be had at all Bookstalls and of all News- 
avents and Booksellers, Sole Agents throughout the World, 











March .. «. merdday. 2 oe Fainreneit. THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream'’s-buildings | 
April °.. .. 6915 Burr Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 

eo ee 0 
May oo ef F0WO .. oe 30 ” 


oumar EDITION OF MI8S BRADDON’'S NOVELS. 
rice 2s., ornamental cover; 2s. 6d, cloth, 
By the 


YHE FATAL THREE. A Novel. 
Author of “ Lady Audiey’s Secret,” &c. 
“A really able romance, woven out of the ves of men and 
yomee such as we meet and know in the world around us.’ 
thenwum, 


“A very interesting story.”’—Illustrated London News. 
London : SIMPKLN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Ho’ al is fitted throughout with the most complete English 
sanitary appliances; also with hot and cold, fresh and sea 
water baths. 

The most comfortable and economical Hotel in the Peninsula, 
Extensive gardens; billiards, lawn-tennis, carriages and horses, 

SHOOTING can be had in the neighbourhood, comprising 
partridges, woodcock, snipe, and wild fowl), 

Luggage can be hooked through from 
Lisbon, vid the Zafra to Huelva Line, 

An English Doctor resident in Huelva, 

HUEL . A GOTEL COMPANY, Limited, 
Old Jewry-chambers, London, E.( 


Madrid, and from 





CHEAP EDITION OF JOSEPH HATTON’S NOVEL. 
Now ready, 28,, picture boards ; 2s. 6d., cloth, 
[HE GAY WORLD. By JOSEPH HATTON, 

Author of “The Abhey Murder,” &c. 
London ; SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, St. Bride- street, EO. 


aD A a 
THREE BRILLIANT VIOLIN DUETS on 
Scottish and Irish Airs, by the Author of “ Tue Violin ; 
How to Master It,” “ The Young Violinist’s Tutor,” &c. Now 
ready,1e. Edinburgh, KOHLER ; London, FOULSHAM. 


IX- LES- BAINS. 8 AVOY.- — Rheumatism 

cured. Most important of Continental Sulphurous Spas, 
Eleven hours from Paris. Rheumatism, sciatica, gout, and 
atarrh of the pharyn<, larynx,and nasal passages eMeaciously 
treated, The most celebrated doctors attend this luxurious 
and curative station. 


uo E R N B.— Hotels Schweizerhof and Price 1s., post-free, 
Lucernerheo An extra floor and two new lifts addec - a oa - 
to the Schweizerhof. The electric | ght is supplied in the 500 [ NDIGESTION : ITs CAUSES AND CURE. 
rooms ; no charge for lighting or serv: 24 | JOHN H. CLARKE, ™M 
AUSER FRERES, Proprietors. 70, Preeadilly ; and 48, Fircatnestbecwctes. 








J. Epps and Co., 





Price 2s. 6d., post-free, 


(TUMOURS OF THE BREAST, AND THEIR 
TREATMENT AND CURE BY MEDICINES. 
By a COMP TON BURNETT, M.D. 
J. Epps and Co., , Piceadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 


NU STABLE 18 COMPLETE WITHOUT 
Riviera. South aspect. Calorifére and Ascenseur at each. *> 


ha" PIELLIMAN SE 
Senin = 
f(e =|") 


aeeten | — ~ op ane v00 @ ne 


=IEMBROCATION: 


| 
FOR SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPLINTS WHEN FORMING, 
FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEELS, WLND GALLS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM LN HORSES. 
FOR SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA, 
FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED HOCKS, 
FOR SORE SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS. | 
Satur von FOR SPRALNS, CUTS, BRUISES IN DOGS, 
LES DRAGONS ‘yi VILLARS. 
Mesdames Deschamps, Bouland ; 
Messicurs. Delaquerriére, oulacroix, Bouland. 
Thursday, 7th—Saturday, 9th. 
CARMEN, P 
Mesdames Deschamps, Vaillant-Couturier, Soulacroix ; 
Messieurs Delaquerriére, Soulacroix. 
Tuesday, .” a eeeeraay, 16th. 


MONTE CARLO. — Prince of Wales's 
4 Hotel. A superb edifice, especially built asa superior 
Family Hotel—200 beda—now open, Mg ees ag 4 furnished 
with every regard to comfort. It has a south aspect, with 
large Gardens, Terraces, and Lawn-Tennis Ground, The 
Hotel belongs to the same proprietors as the Hétel Victoria, 
and is close hy. Rey FRERES. 


ICE.— __ COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL, 
N j.— HOTEL DE LA GRANDE BRETAGNE 
4 These two very superior grand Hotels excel any on the 























N ICE. -ENGLISH BANK. 
VVE. ADOLPSS LACROIX and CO, 
NICE: 2 JARDIN PUBLIC. 
Agents for the’ "Ravn Yacht Squadron. 


Branch Bank, district of La Turbie. 4 
Villa Gaataud, behind the Hote "1 ro Londres. 
MONTE CARLO, two minutes from the Casino. Si ¢ 


Reading-room. 


ENICE. — Grand Hotel d’Italie. On the 

Grand Canal, close to the Square of St. Marc. Renowned 
restaurant and brasserie adjoining the hotel, Substantial and 
generous fare. Ba AUER GRUNWALD, Proprietor. 














M °.N.T E CARL 0, 
4 The Administration of the Society sf the 
BATHS OF MONACO 


have the honour ve announce the Sonatas arrangements 
ne! 


THEATRICAL "REPRESENT TATIONS, 1889 : 





“Indispensable in any stable, but especially in the 
stable of a Master of Hounds.” 
HADDINGTON, 
Master of Berwickshire Hounds, 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s, 6d. 
Prepared oniy by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, Eng. 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


RHEUMATISM. 
LUMBACO, 
SPRAINS. 


Madame V |. oy 
Messieurs Talazac, Soulacroix, Degray e. 
Tuesday 1th. —Raturday, bard, 
ROMKO ET JULIETTE, 
Mademoiselle Simonnet ; 
Meassieurs Talazac, Soulacroix, Degrave. 
Tuesday, 26t h. —Saturday, ‘goth. 
LE ROL D’YS, 
Mesdames Deschamps, Simonnet ; 
Messieurs Talazac, Sou acroix, Degrave. 
There will be a a en by the © fonPs DE BALLET 
ch representatio 
TWENTY GRAND “CONC ERTS of ANC TENT and sooaae 
1s every Thursday at 2.30 (commenced Noy, 22). 
ORDINARY CONCERTS on other days, morning and evening, 
by the renowned Orchestra of Sixty Performers, 


THE “TIR AUX PIGEONS.” 
The Second Series of Fifteen Matches began on Jan, 31, and 
extends to March 5. 
GRAND PRIX DE CLOTURE, 
March 7 and 8, an object of art and 2000 francs added to 100 
francs entrance, Further particulars of Mr. Blondin, 


NICE CARNIVAL FETES.— March 2, 
Grand Kermesse “ Fair.” Day and Night Féte. Sunday 
March 3, first day of the Grand Corso Carnival. Battle o 
Confetti, Battle - Flowers, Masquerades, Cavalcades, Anal- 
cades, Cars, &c. Inthe evening, Gala Representations at the 
Munie ipal and wt. Theatres, Circus,&c. Grande Redoute 
Blanche, at Casino. Monday, March 4 (second day), Grand 
Corso dé Gala, Battle of Flowers; Promenade des Anglais. 
Distribution of Banners to the hest-lecorated carriages, 
Battle of Flowers. Confetti rigorously forbidden on this even- 
ing. Grand Corso Blanc, Shrove Tuesday (March 5), last day 
of the Grand Corso Carnival. Battleof Confetti, Masquerades, 
Cavalcades, Analcades, Illuminated Cars. Carnival in fullest 
animation! Electric Light, Moccoletti, Fireworks. Carnival 

burnt in effigy. 25,000 francs will be Distributed in Prizes, 


JDOYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—Notice to 

Artists. The days for receiving paintings, drawings, 

,are Friday, Saturday, and Monday, March 29, 30, and 

April 1, and for sculpture, Tuesday, April 2 Forms and labels 

can be obtained from the Academy during the month of 
March on receipt of stamped and directed envelope. 


([ HE STUART EXHIBITION of Portraits, 

Miniature “, and Personal Relics connected with the 
ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART. Under the Patronage of her 
Majesty the Que en. Open dallt, from Ten ti Seven. 
Admission, One Shilling ; Season Tickets, Five Shillings.— 
NEW GALL ERY. Rege nt-street, 


ALKER R’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogne of nee and Clocks at 
reduced prices sent free on application 
JO. WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and ‘yo, Regent-street. 
































BRUISES, } | 
CHEST COLDS, | 
SORE THROAT from COLD, | ts 1 


STIFFNESS. 
{Prepared only by ELLIMAN,SONS&(Co Slough Eng | 


























| is the purest and safest TABLE 


required. 





Che 


Is a hand CAMERA, weighing but 32 ounces when ready loaded fo: 
making ONE HUNDRED EXPOSURES. 


No knowledge whatever of Photography is 
No Dark Room or Chemicals, 


Kodak 


THREE MOTIONS ONLY: 


20D ID BSTBADY. 


SUL A SrRinc. 


This is all we ask of YOU, the rest WE will do. 


PRESS A BUTTON. 
Send or call for full information. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM CO., 115, Oxford-street, London, W. 





ADAMS'S 


FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dec. 22, 1883. 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &c. 
MANUFACTORY: VALLEY- ROAD, SHEFFISLD. 





VV EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 


RROPRIGUES, 22; PICCADILLY. 


| SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
IN POLISHED BRASS, OXIDIZED SILVER, and CHINA, 
from 2is. to £10. 





DRESSING CASES. DESPATCH yt ot 
JEWEL CASES ENVELOPE CAS 
CASESOF IVORY ty SHES. STATIONERY CABINETS. 
CARRIAGE CLO WRITING CASES, 
JPERA GL SSeS. INKSTANDS. 





§ CAN DLESTICKS. 
FANS, IVORY AND PEARL. e IGAR CABINETS. 
BOXES OF GAMES, CIGARETTE BOXES. 
Light EUR CASES. Pl URSES ; CIGAR CASES. 
= Ppt AND ELEGANT PRESENTS IN SILVER, 
a large and choice Assortment of ENGLISH, 
VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from 5s. to £5. 


TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 


Morocco, with Hall-marked Sterling Silver Fittings, 


£5 5s, £10 10s, £15, £20, £30, to £50. 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’, 


BA, artes~ie-Visite and Cabinet Portraits, 10s. 6d. to £5. 
REGIMENTAL AND PRESENTATION ALBUMS. 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES and SCREENS, Russiaand Morocco, 
with reversible hinges, to hold 2 to 24 Portraits. 


I ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS. 
ARMS, CORONET, CR&ST, and ADDRESS DIES, 
ngraved as Gems from Original and Artistic Designs. 

NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly illuminated by 

hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 
BEST KELIEF STAMPING, any colour, Is. por 100. 
All the New and Fashionable Note- Paper 
BALL PROGRAMMES, MENUS, and GUE ARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS, INVITATIONS, nana BOOK PLATES. 

A VISITING CARD PLATE, elegantly Engraved, and 100 

superfine CARDS Printed, for 4s. 6d. 


RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
RT-UNION OF LONDON.—Subscription, 


One guinea, Every Subscriber receives a fine engra\ Ing 
after the original by W. F. Yeames, R.A., “ True and Loyal” 
(and “ When did you last see your Father ?”) besides a chance 
of one of the numerous valuable prizes. The List will! close, 
March 30, 

The Work is now ready.—ZoucH TROUGHTON, Hon. Sec. 
112, Strand, |, February » 1889. 


BBEY, WILLIS, and Co. —Wine Merchants. 
The « Abbey ™ Brand. One of the best Champagnes 
shipped ; of fine bouquet and elegant flavour. 428. per dozen 
case, duty paid. Samples and Price-List at 32, GREAT 
TOWER-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


HEQUE BANK. Limited. Established 1873. 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall ; City Branch, 3, George- 
yard, Lombard-street 
proy ‘in all parts of the world. 


THE WONDER (Regd.).—Send name and 
address and a penny stamp to RUMNEY, Royal Food 
Mills, London, N. In return you will receive an interestin, 
gook. all about the “ Wonder Coach” (Enclose Advt.).—P. 
umney. 














| ([HE EVOLUTION OF THE BEAUTIFUL 


IN SOUND. 


| A Treatise in Two Sections by HENRY WYLDE, Mus. Doc., 


Trinity College, Cambridge, Gresham Professor. 
JoHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate, Manchester ; 
11, Paternoster-buildings, London. 


Tl AYLOR’S CIMOLITE, 
OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 
Is the only reliable and thoroughly harmless SKIN 
POWDER. It is prepared by an experienced Chemist, and 
under its Latin name of “Terra Cimolia” is constantly pre- 
scribed by the most eminent Dermatologists, and was 
especially recommended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
FS. and the late Dr. Tilbury Fox. For general use it is 
aa invaluable, and tar superior to Glycerine or any greasy 
compound, It is the Best Dusting-Powder for Infants. 
Formerly used in the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the 
Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Teck, &c., and now ex- 
tensively employed in the Nurseries of her Imperial Majesty 
the Empress of Russia, the Duchess of Edinburgh, our own 
Royal Princesses and Duchesses, H.R.H. the Juchess of 
Cumberland, and most of the Aristocracy. Recommended by 
the Faculty. The eminent physician, Dr. Routh, says :— 
feel I cannot too highly recommend it.” “I cannot afford to 
be without it.”"—D. Bainbridge. A lady writes :—* Here, in 
India, for ‘ prseky Heat,’ I found it worth a guinea a tea- 
ay xe Post-free. Send 14 or 36 penny stamps. 
Ask for “ Taylor’s Cimolite.” See that the Trade Mark, Name 
and Address, are on every Parcel, and do not be persuaded to 





| take imitations. 


Introduced into medical practice and prepared by 
JOHN TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


° ° y 
OTICE.—The Prussian Mineral Waters 

Comptoir calls attention to the NIEDER SELTZER 
ATER, bottled under the 
superintendence of the Government. No artificial gas or salt 
as added to 1t.—Agency for the German Government Springs, 
E. GALLAIS and CO,, 90, Piccadilly ; and 27, Margaret-street, 
Regent-street. Weekly importations of all’ kinds of Mineral 
Waters at Lowest Prices. 


OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired. 
Warranted perfectly naewaes. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s, 6d.. of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN andl SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W. 


ITS.—EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS. 

If you want to be permanently and speedily cured of 

this distressing complaint, discard preju udice, and write to Mr, 
WILLIAMS, 10, Oxford-terrace, Hy rk, London. He wili 
= you,“ ratis,” full instructions for cure, and advice on 














TOLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
The Pills purity the blood, correct all disorders of the 

liver, stomach, neys, and bowels. The Ointment is un- 
rivalled in the cure ° of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism. 





equal to patent leather,to Boots. 

Shoes, Harness and Leather articles,which las! 
@ week in all weathers. Mud can be w 

and polish remaina, Sold everywhere. 





ALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE. 
beautifully engre segs or plain, in leather- 
covered case. ee by Parce] Post, 3s. 6d. 
A. W. ABRAHAMS, 29, Edghaston-street, 

i 1 rmingbam. 
Wholesale Manu- 
facturer. I}lus- 
trated Catalogue 
Free. 






HITE WOOD ARTICLES for Painting. 
Tables, Blotting-Books, Scree ns, Frames, &« Priced 
List sree. ARTISTS’ SKETCHES on hir 
ILLIAM BARNARD, 119, , Ragwe are -road, London. 








put 2 Money into thy Purse, and learn to 
increase thine Incon e £2 to £10 per week. See “ Trade, 
Finance, and Recreation.”—One Penny, of all Railway Book- 
stallsand Newsagents ; or post-free, gd. 35,3 35, Mark-lane, London. 


TOWLE’S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 
PILLS for hoger vac Sold in Boxes, 18. 14d. and 2s, 9d., 

of all Chemists. Sent anywhere on rece ei pt of 15 or 34 st: amps by 
the LINO LINCOLN and MIDLAND COUN TIES DRUGCO., Lincoln. 


TJAIR DESTROYER.—21, Lamb’s Conduit- 
street, London, W.C.—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY 
removes superfluous hair from the face, ne ck, and arms with- 
out effect to the skin. 33. 6d.; by post, 50 stamps. Estd. 1850. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Sold in 41b., $1b., and 11b. Tins. 

BY CHEMISTS, GBecans, &c. 


Certain HARNESS’ Cure. 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


Tor 
Ladies’ Ailments 
Mrs. CRAWSHAW, 3, Princes’ Mansions, Victoria 
Street, S.W., writes:—" A/ler a fortnight’s application 
of Harness’ * Blectropathic Appliances the effect has 
been truly marvellous. For eight months my life 
was a terrible burden. w am now quite well again.” 


— 





























Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 
Testimonials. Pamphlet & Advice free on 
application to Mr. C. B. Harness, Consu/t- 
wae ee amnens Battery Co, Ltd. 


52, OXFORD ST, 2am". 


| Call to-day, if possible. or write at once 











~ SPECIALITIES 
bF/NE PERFUMERYwTO/LET SOAPS 


SOLE INVENTOR OF 


, ROYAL THRIDACE 
VELOUTINE SOAP 





Our latest Perfumes for the Handkerchief 
FLEUR DE LOTUS 
fe KI-LOE DU JAPON 
MELILA 
m1 pre VWOLETTE BLANCHE 
29, Boul. des Italiens, 
To be obtained from all High-Class /erfumers and Chemists. 


Wholesale only: OSBORNE GARRETT & C, LONDON, W. 








VERF CT&D LN UK OPERATION 
BY THE PROCESS INVENTED 
BY MULLER IN 1862. 








INCOMPARABLE, 
PALATABLE, 
PERFECT, 
Vy PURE. 
J 
BY PETER MOLLER, ip 2 
43, SNOWHILL, LONDON, E.C, 3 
REGIST’ ef 
MOLLER'S 26 
iL < 
* cop riveR® ' 5 
BE WARY OF RECENT i 
murrations! 80 
EXTENSIVELY 
PUFFED 
now. Ll, 
SIMPLY 


A pure OIL. 

IT CONTAINS NONE 

or THE 50—60 PER CENT. 

OF WATER NECESSARILY IN 





EMULSIONS— 
CHEAP COMMODITIES 
USUALLY CHARGED AT 
THE PRICE OF PURE OIL. a 























LAYETTES. 













List No, 1,for Patterns £3 3 0] List No. 4 -- £5 11 & | 

List N : ae -- 5 5 0] List No.6*  .. - 3 70 

List N - 111 9] *Sy ite for Hot Climates, 
Price t of Trousseaux, Layettes d Corsets, post-free. 


“ Excellent quality and good taste.”—The Queen. 


{ 
ADDLEY BOURN EB, 


Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby-Linen Manufacturer, 


174, SLOANE-STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON {late Piceadilly). | 











Skirt Stands, 
from 9s. 6d. 
(see Price-list). 
By turning 
knob on top 


able French 
DressStandwill 
instantly alter 
foranyordinary 
figure between 
21 and 30 waist, 
and all other 
parts in pro- 
portion, In- 
stantly tele- 
scopes In 2sin. 
Perfect in 
every detail, 
and can be sent, in Box, same day, price 30s. As supplied to 
Royal Courts of Europe and principal Costumiers throughout 
amois French Bust 
221, Oxford-street, W. 








the World. P. 0; payable to L L., 
Company, 129 and 12s, Cheapside, and at 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S 














HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price-Lists, post-free. 
1/3 
- 234 





4 





Eg > 
LIMITED’ 








CED ==> 


Bante MARES 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially tor all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 
makes. 


SPEARMAN’S SERGES. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Pure INDIGO DYE, ROYAL NAVY BLUE, WOADED 
BLACK. Also in all other colours and FANCY 
WEAVING: 
sells SPEARMAN’S renowned Serges ; they can only be 
obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN, 
PLYMOUTH. No material manufactured is so useful 
for Ladies’ Autumn and Winter Wear, or Gentlemen's 
Suits. Send for patterns and select at home for your- 
selves. Parcels carriage paid in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest freights. 


__ SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 
TIME-CHECKINCG MACHINES. 


SOLUTE 
——_ 





Low quotations. , No draper or tailor 





GREAT 


Indicating, 
Counting, and 
Clockwork Me- 
chanism a Spe- 
cialty. 

CHURCH and 
CHIME CLOCKS. 

Experimental 
work for Inven- 

. 5 tors conducted. 
Patent Business transacted by W. M. LLEWELLIN, C.E. 
LEWELLAN MACHINE CO., Bristol. 


SUUALYNOTS HOA ANTHMOVIN CIV 





‘ED. PINAUD 


PARIS, 37,B*deStrasbourg 


FD) PIN AUD et et Petes, 
2 ixora Breoni | Aida 


ED. PINAUD ores 
|DLPINADD: 'XORA SOAP 






































this fashion- } 
al y j 


CAMBRIC POCKET 


ACCURACY. | 


ECONOMY. | 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 








NIGHToFTHE ORDERoFLEOPOLDOFBELGIUM 4 
KNIGHT oF THE LEGION of HONOUR * 














| LIGHT BROWN GOD LIVER OIL 


sucontestu..iy proved by Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to | « 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 
SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., | Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland. . wt grap to the Westminster Hospital, 
“Te , . : io a ii i “The value of Dr. DE Jonenu’s Light-Brown Cod- 
on I nae c DR. DE ——s 4 aa ” Cod-Live r | Liver Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, 
il to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, | chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted by 
and a therapeutic agent of great value. | the world of medicine,” 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 
“In Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous 
Disease, Dk. De JONGH'’s Light-Brown Oil possesses 
greater therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod-Liver 
Oil with which I am acquainted.” 





| 








Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 


Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 


“Dr. De JoNGH's Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil has the 
rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” 

Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to reeommend or substitute inferior kinds. 


GOLDSMITHS’) ALLIANCE 


Late A. B. SAVORY anp SONS, 
SILVER AND BEST SILVER-PLATED MANUFACTURERS, 


11 & 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


(Opposite the Bank of England.) 





THE STOCK CONTAINS 

SPOONS & FORKS, 
TEA & COFFEE SERVICES. 
WAITERS & TRAYS. 
CLARET JUGS & GOBLETS. 
CRUET & BREAKFAST FRAMES. 
INKSTANDS, CANDLESTICKS, &c. 

A new Pamphlet of Prices, Illustrated with 
over 500 Engravings, will be forwarded, post- 


free, on application. 


ALCESTER PATTERN. a - 
Massive Silver Bowl, richly chased, gilt inside, LICENSED APPRAISERS. 

on ebonized plinth, to hold 9 pints £20 0 0 VALUATIONS MADE FOR PROBATE. 
Larger size, ditto, 13 pints Sea . 2510 0 DIVISIONS OF FAMILY PLATE ARRANGED, 





This Food should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved entirely satisfactory. 
it is already Cooked—Requires neither boiling nor straining—Is made in a minute. 


eAllen &° Hanburys’ 
Infants Food 


> ne we ame om 4 ee to the digestive organs of Young Children, supplying all that is required for the 
ormation of firm fiesh and bone. Surprisingly beneticial results have attended the use of this Food, which needs 
only to be tried to be permanently adopted. Fi Sea 


Medical Testimony and full directions accompany each Tin. Price 6d., 1s., 28., 5s., and 10s., everywhere. 


Souci (RATHER! 
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If you wish to protect yourself against 
hy chapped hands and cracked skin and to keep your 
4) § complexion in good condition during the winter use 


MOUSON’S COCOA BUTTER SOAP. 

This celebrated soap consists chiefly of Cocoa Butter 
extracted in the Manufacture of Chocolate which is 
the mildest fat known and possesses a most wonder- 
fully healing and softening influence upon the skin. 
The beneficent and soothing properties of this product 
make themselves apparent by the delicious creamy lather 
it produces, rendering even the coarsest skin as soft as 
Cocoa Butter Soap is a real skin beautifier and a balm to 
For persons with a delicate skin and Ladies, 







i mo a<<_~— 
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velvet. 
young and old alike. 
Children and Infants it is simply indispensable. 





~- MOUSON & C° Perfumers & Toilet Soap Manufacturers 


LONDON 32 & 33 Hamsell Street E. C. PARIS 29 rue Radziwill. 


MOUSON’S COCOA BUTTE R SOAP is sold everywhere. 


LAN D'S: 
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Preserves and Strengthens the Hair, and Eradicates Scurf and Dandriff; also in a Golden Colour for fair-haired 
Children. Sold everywhere: Bottles, 3s, 6d., 7s., 10s, 6d., 21s, 
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THE “LILIPUT” 







ree 
of Fifteen e 


Price 16s 6 ¢.— with solt Leather Case & Cord 
The “LILIPUT” is a very useful, light, but strong 
vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass. Its particular and 
newly-invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
are made in accordance with the directions of the 'Tech- 
nical Artillery Commission Offiee of Poitiers (France), 
and render the “ LILIPUT ” equal if not superior to all 
the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &c. 50,000 fn Use all 
over Europe. Thousands of best testimonials. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on demand. 


EB. HRAUSS & CoO., 
60, HAYMARKET, 8.W. 





FoR INDIGESTION. 
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CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as @ simple but certain 
remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 
** Croydon, 1885. 
** Having been a sufferer from Indigestion 


| for many years, I am happy to say that I 


have at last not only been relieved but 
perfectly cured by using Norton's Pills, 
and confidently recommend them to all 
suffering from the same. 
“J. Witkrnson.” 
For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, price Is. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11s. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE to July, 1888, now ready, 


““THE GUN OF THE PERIOD.’’ 


Honours— Sydney, 1479. 
Melbourne, 180, 
Calcutta, 1563. 





Price from 15 guineas; 
or with B.-A. Locks, from 
10 guineas. 


Hs Gun, wherever shown, has always 


taken honours. Why buy from Dealers when you can 
buy at half the price from the Maker? Any gun sent on 
approval on receipt of P.O.O., and remittance returned if, on 
receipt, it is net satisfactory. Target trialallowed. A choice 


of 200 Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers, embracing every novelty 
in the trade. B.-L. Guns, from 50s, to 3 guineas; B.-L. Re. 
volvera, from 6s, 6d. to 1008, Send six stamps for New Illus 
trated Catalogue for season 1s, now ready, embracing every 
Gun, Rifle, and Revolver up to daté7 aio Air-Cane, and 
Implement Sheets. For conversions, new barrels, P.-F. to 
C-P., M o B.-L. re-stocking, &c., we have a staff of men 
none in the trade, 

ll Guna, &e., at one profit on first-cost of 
manufacture; Re-stecking, from 15s in Fires altered to 
Central Fires, from 308,; New Barrels, from £2 to £10; M.-L, 
altered to C.-F. B.-L., from @s., with H.-A. Locks; and from 
ss. with Bar Locks, including new hammers, and making up 
as new; Altering Locks to Rebound, 128, 


G. E. LEWIS, 
32 & 33, Lower Loveday-street, BIRMINGHAM. 
Ker 


ablished Ise. 








isthe Most Perfect Preparation for Preserving and Beauti- 
fying THE SKIN ever produced. 
ITS KFFECT IN REMOVING ALL 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., 
18 ALMOST MAGICAL, 
and by its use THE SKIN is rendered 
SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 
and preserved from all the ill-effects of 
FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER. 
No Lady who values her COMPLEXION should he without 
it at this Season of the Year. If used after Dancime or 
Visiting heated apartments, it will be found 
DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING, 

For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as It ie Perfeetly Harmless. 
“BEETHAM'S” is the only genuine. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS, 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
SoLKR MAKERS 


M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 


USE 
rm x @ 
PURE CONCENTRATED 
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To secure this Article, please ask for 
“Pry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 





“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak.” —Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D. 


KROPP: RAZOR 


WARRANTED PERFECT. NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
From all Dealers, Wholesale, 61, Frith-street, London, W. 





Real German 
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